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SOME POINTS BY WHICH THE USEFULNESS AND SUC- 


CESS OF AN HISTORICAL TEXT MAY BE JUDGED‘ 


Superiority of Style 
Interest of Subject- 
Matter 

Accuracy 
Pedagogical Aids 
Maps and 
Indications of 


Collateral Reading 








McMaster’s 
School His- 


tory of the 
United 





States + 


IS PECULIARLY RICH IN THESE POINTS. 


TS style is masterly, and 
its subject-matter, con- 
sisting of what is most 
essential in our history,’ is 
deeply interesting. 


HE evolution of our na- 
tional life in its politi- 
cal, sucial, and industrial 
aspects is specially empha- 
sized. 





For further information regarding this Text, please write to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


mew Yorx CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON. ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEARLY READY... 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
IN ENGLISH °° “ore, soe. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, 666 pages, - - - - $1.00, mez. 
IN ONE VOLUME, 











Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, (No. 103) 








Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I1—IIl. (No. 94) 

Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Other Poems, 
(No. 72) . 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. (No. 106) 

Macaulay’s Life and. Writings of Addison, (No. 104) 


Burke’s. On Conciliation with the Colonies, (No. 100) 

















Each of the above is also a single-number of the RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE SERIES, and can be obtained in paper covers at 15 
centseach. Also in cloth; Nos. 103, 106, 104, and Ioo, at 25 cents each; 
and Nos. 94 and 72 in one volume, at 40 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Paek Street, Boston. 
11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YorRK. 378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








OUR PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 





date. 


Selections. 


graphical — and facts. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Most satisfactory text-books in theschool-room. They contain 


an exceptionally rational and well-ordered presentation of geo- 
They are kept thoroughly up4o- 


DAVIS’ READERS (Chelsea Method), 


The well-known Thought and Sentence Method. 


HOLMES’ READERS. 


Science and Natural History in Entertaining and Instructive 


CLARENDON DICTIONARY (New Edition). 


A-concise, comprehensive handbook for School, Home, and 


Business use. New illustrations. 
current usages. Unequaled by any similar manual. 


Scholarly. Represents. best 





Also, the GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES, and an extended 
list of educational works, including, for SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


our 
STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 


The Best Literature is comprised in this admirable series. 
Thirty-six numbers now ready. Twenty-one authors are repres- 
ented in the Series. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

The September issue of the STANDARD LITERATURE 
SERIES was Jules Verne’s ROUND THE WoRLDIN Eicuty Days. 
The October issue was THE Swiss FAMILY Rosinson, edited for 
young readers, with numerous illustrations—a winning and in- 
structive book. The November issue was THE CHILDHOOD OF 
Davip CopPERFIELD, with introduction by Prof. Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., helpful for critical study. 


GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS, 


RHYMES AND FABLES Farry LIFE 
SONGS AND STORIES BALLADS AND’ TALES 
Brightest books for primary grades. Four books, gradef from 
First Reader up. Warmly commended by leading. educators. 
Very attractive and popular. 





Prices, Circulars, Specimen Pages, and Special Information on Request. 


UNIVERSITY : PUBLISHING : COMPANY : 43-47 E. Tenth St. : New York. 


Boston Office: 352 Washington Street. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 308, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Josera GILLoTr & SONS, 


91 JoHN STREET, NEw YORK. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 





LINCOLN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
a Solid 14kt Gold Penin Hard Rubber Engraved Holder ; simple construction always a 
Equal to any g2.50 Pen n. 


: works perfectly ; 


ready, no shaking 








N FOUNTAIN PEN 


@at is two-thirds size of $1.50 pen. Larger 


no blotting 


Agents 
Wanted 


ns at higher prices. Live dealers sell and 1 the LINCOLN, 
or it will be sent postpaid, complete with filler and full fires “tions, for $1.50. Bu ge Ee 
money returned. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 6 2 


it, test it; if not satisfactory, 
Fulton St., New York. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Halt- 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Cop rignt Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$x.se, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue free—send for on’. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


| Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET GT., PHILADELPH !4 





NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. 


Endorsed by 


all the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


with manuals for teachers. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, By Wacrer S. PERRY. 


HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 


By M. S. Emery. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


New School-Room Pictures, New Historic Ornament. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





For Final Review of Classes in 





GEOGRAPHY, U. S. HISTORY, GRAMMAR, 


get the 


ANALYTICAL QUESTION BOOKS 


One on each of above subjects, complete with answers—1000 questions 


in each book, giving an exhaustive review of the subject. 
They will prepare your pupils to pass a creditable final examination. 
They will prepare you to pass your teachers’ examination. 
They can with great profit be used to supplement the regular text- 


book. 


Price of each book, 25 cents, Flexible cloth binding. 


R. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 £. 9th St, N. Y, 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 






Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves 

softest lead. Saves its cost in the dae of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, use: 

* Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 

















Tne Largest Manufa tures ot Attlee ana | Blegete 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World 


A. G SPALDING & BROS, 


“Tre Name THY GUAKANTES " 
Official Outfitters to the Leading polers. 
Athletic C:ub, and School Teams of the U.§ 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Spoits, aud Pastimes 


The Spalding Official League Bail 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball "Unitorms, Bats,’ Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


7: were CHAINLESS BI Chain: | 1898 


HE SPALDIN' RACER Chain) MODELS 


G BLUE 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports 


A. G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicage. 





ESTABLISHED 186i. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-215 Third poh, 
NEW YORK. 


E 
for verything 8 ae 


Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 






ings. 
“lass blowing and en 
graving done on premises. 








rit 






Tue LATEST ! THe FINES 
te Best fl! 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Este I bro O k “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 


for their special 
requisitions. 


urpose. 





Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on your 


E ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., = Weng: Gites, Ry." 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDINC, 

POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. = - CHICAGO - = 

geeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. a 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
as King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B'id’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fancisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. — 


142 12°b St., Washington, D.C. 4*4 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 


tHe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| Telephone, Beston 775-2. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


EsTABLISHED IN 1889, 


has filled hundreds of good positions. Do you need a position now, or know where 
teachers are wanted? Positions for September, 1899, are coming in. Begin early. 
Reference manual and form, for stamp. Write full particulars. 


H. S. KELLOGG, llanager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN sors 








J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 East 14TH STREET, 
New YorK. 


SUPPLIES, 


Send for Catalogue, 











COLLECE 
COLLEGE  » a THE RETURNED ARMY OF 
SEMINARY STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 
SCHOOL — College Medals and Badges 
CLASS Seminary As Awards from 
A‘ School Faculty, or 
(0 | ak Class Teacher for Merit 
Ch a - Fraternity of any institution 
Ghy.W) are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
1A pattern and at reasonable prices. PINS. FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Write 
. ~ ° with full particulars to 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 





A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY #+ + #+ + # #& 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upo1 payment of merely a nominal sum 

and you can have a year and a haliin which to pay forit. It contains the cream of pedagogi- 
2 cal literature. It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 

for full details and order blank. Get your library now at the beginring of the school year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East oth St., New York 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


























OF NEW YORK. SCHOOL 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 65 Sarna -e ry 
inate, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $o5g.705y037-6° 
IABILITIES, - - - - - - 218,278,243. — , man Sarre 
SURPLUS, - - - - - $35,508,194.59 y De ed ‘ny ate 1) 
Pain To Po .icy-HOLDERS : ‘\ a («\ al Wy VN gaha aa 
SINCE ORGANIZATION, . - $462,997,250.71 (Srv MIA ek INR 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 50! 
ircnnees OF Leroy IN 1897, $449.92 B. . wards: or Bing lerBecks, any shane: - - 
NCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 5,774,079. stamp for ca' t i 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 | HEADQUARTERS FOR SLOYD. i 
| CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St. Boston 








: Inductive Questions ‘ 

‘ and ‘Tables in U. 8. BERCY’S TEXT- 

Aten LeBg NaS sence | FRENCH [Books tr 

Teachers Rn aa So outlined to be used with | Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. onan 
pet dos.; single copy, 950, Baclosed fad ones io publisher for copies on examination. 
WILLIAMS R. JENKINS, 


1 1-2 doz. more copies, Book gives universal satis- 
faction."—H. M. butt, Supt., West Bedford. O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





OR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F, B. SPAULDING, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, or W. E. Davis, 68 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., Managers of Teach 
ers’ Co-operative Association of New Eng- 
land. Over 3,000 positions filled, 
Wanted vacancies in 19 States. Operate 
in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
810 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., or Memphis, Tenn. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH ST., NEW YeRK. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Rureecy FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


* Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar and Conversation.” 
The latest and best method for learning and teach- 
ing HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH. Gives imitated pronun- 
ciation and copious vocabularies. 200 pages, paper 
voards 4oc., cloth, coc. Postpiid. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 





To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filled 














STUDY LAW AT HOME ge 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @® 
every one. Methods approved = : 
leading educators. Experienced and 


competent instructors. Takes 

sparetime only. Three courses, yy// 
business, college. 

to better your /f 

prospects Stu- 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Full particu- 
oe. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehool of Law, 946 Tel. Bidg., Detroit. 











—~—s_ 


EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 


ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 








ted to the “letter” or “per cent.” system of grading. ' 85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK permanent and paying work. Address E. 





Printed to order. 100 or m re, 1centeach. Sample 


cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, O. ! Complete catalogue on application. 


L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


(Formerly of Leach, Shewell & Co.) 


2) 


GGags 


—~~PUBLISHERS OF—— 


Southworth & Goddard’s Language and Grammar. 
Greenleaf’s Series of Mathematics. 
Southworth’s Arithmetics. 
Tilden’s Geographies. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 
Gilbert's Studies in Words. 
Hill’s Educational System of Writing. 
Hill’s Round Hand Vertical. 
Cleveland’s Beginner's Readers (3 Nos.). 


Removed to CONSTABLE B’LD’G, 


iti Fifth Av., cor. 18th St., N. Y. City. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. Pleasant 
to take. 


AARAAAAE SFGALGAAAGIAG ALB 





DANIEL VAN WINKLE, : : : New York Agent. For Sale by All Druggists 


AAAAAGAAAAAAAAAAAaAAaAaaaes 
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SHOPEPPPPPPPPPPPPPDHPPPPHPPPPPPPPHMPpPpppp 


COMBINATION REPORT AND PROMOTION CARD. 


A monthly 4-page report card—for 10 months—space for 
13 subjects. Reports attendance, deportment, tardiness, and 
is thus very complete. The other features also will recom- 
mend it to principals and teachers. Part of the card con- 
taining certificate of promotion and the full record for the 
year is given to the pupil at the end of the year, while the 
other part is retained by the teacher or principal. We 
recommend this card above anything we know of. Price, 80 
cents a hundred, Samples free on application. 


KELLOG@’S MONTHLY REPORT CARDS. 


A very simple, concise card—2 pages. Reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deport- 
ment. For 10 months. Price, 60 cts. a hundred. Samples free. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York. 


TRACHERS WANTBD. 6 7 
Te teachers—both men and women 9 
‘ ' 






































The diploma of merit has 
been award 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


by railroad men—who require the }- 
most truthful time-pieces. 
The jolt and jar and heat and cold 
, of the Engineer’s cab test a watch 
as nothing else can. 
§ Nearly eight million Elgins in a third of a 
A century (more than any other factory in the 
re the world has produced in the same period) is the 


Frem 20 to a Week. O! in National Watch ory. 
$20 to $40 Present Day Models OT eets. weaned 


im selling ANIMALS and our Teach- ache Wits chinun kan the cant a? 

ers’ Libraries. Write at once fer of the convened on the works—fully guaranteed. —— 

particulars, stating how much time At all jewelers—everywhere—in any style 
J 


6 
you can give to the work and what @ m | ng t O n case desired. 


experience—if any—you have had. 
Standard Typewriter. 


—temporarily out of a position and te 
these who may be teaching but whe 
have some leisure for other work, we 
eam gwe an opportunity to earn 
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E. Ls Kellogg & Co., Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
61 Rest 9th St. - NRW YORK. 327 Broadway, New York, 
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Managing a School. 


A recent number of the Baptist Sunday School Teacher 
contains some practical “ Hints for the School-Room” by 
J. L. Barbour. Among the suggestions on the manage- 
ment of a school are the following : “ Instruction and man- 
agement are commonly regarded as two distinct depart- 
ments of a teacher’s work; but a little thought and 
observation will show that they are very closely related. 
Pupils well understand that a teacher should be able to 
instruct them successfully, that he should have the knowl- 
edge necessary to do this, and that he should have the 
skill to impart this knowledge effectively. If he shows 
himself seriously deficient in either particular, if he is 
often caught napping on some.point in the lesson, if he 
shows lack of forethought and plan, if he makes frequent 
mistakes which he has to correct, if he presents his teach- 
ing in such a bungling way as not to be understood, 
pupils are not slow to detect his lack of professional abil- 
ity. As a consequence they will not have a genuine re- 
spect for him, for naturally children have a contempt for 
sham and pretense. Even if such a teacher should 
chance to be skilful and firm in the details of manage- 
ment, the lack of respect for his professional worth will 
tell heavily against his work of management. On the 
other hand, fullness and accuracy of knowledge, and 
clearness and skill in imparting it, by reason of the re- 
spect which they compel, will make the work of manage- 
ment vastly easier. 

“ Another thing that will aid greatly in all the details 
of management, is for the teacher to establish a reputa- 
for exact justice in all his dealings with his pupils. Chil- 
dren’s notions of justice are not always correct, but much 
more often than otherwise they are so. Probably no one 
feels an injustice more keenly than a child; he feels it 
even if he cannot clearly describe it. And the child in- 
evitably loses respect for a teacher whom he feels to be 
unjust. 

‘It is not an easy matter for the teacher always to be 
just in school. He has to combine in himself the duties 
of a legislator, executive, prosecuting attorney, judge and 


jury ; and all this often in a press of other things. If 


he is wise then, he will weigh carefully his motives, his 
words and his actions; he will avail himself of all possible 
knowledge that bears on questions involved ; but he will 
be very sure not to assume infallibility. If, by word or 
action he has done the smallest child an injustice, he will 
frankly confess it, and make restitution as far as it is 
possible. He will issue no orders, will lay down no rules, 
make no accusations, rashly. If he undertakes to adjudi- 
cate any particular case, he will give it time and thought 
enough to gain full information, and to come to a calm dis- 
passionate decision. But when his decision is thus carefully 
reached he will not waver, nor modify, nor retract, unless 
he meets with new evidence. Firmness is essential to a 
teacher’s character and success, but it never should be 
the firmness of the mule. What the teacher is, or what 
the pupil believes he is, counts for more than what he 
says, or even what he does.” 





Would you arouse interest in studyas an end, look well 
to the quality of your work, sensuous, aesthetic, and 
rational ; put this first and quantity will follow as effect 
follows cause. 

—CHARLES DEGARMO in School and Home Education. 


Thring as a Teacher of Teachers. 


j Dr. Wormell, in a paper before the College of Preceptors, Lon" 
on. 

Edward Thring’s teaching of teachers was of two 
kinds. He taught by example and he taught by precept. 
There are persons now teaching who saw him at work ; 
there are more who heard his inspiriting addresses, and 
there are many more still who have read his “Theory and 
Practice of Teaching.” 

The first of these modes of influence must be the most 
effective for the few who heard him teach, for, as Thring 
himself often said, it is easy for men who cannot do to 
talk of doing and the way to do ; whereas it is often dif- 
ficult for the skilled workman to describe clearly what he 
does and why he does it. 

Thring’s Style. 

When he did speak or write Thring’s style was some- 
what peculiar, but it suited his subjects and his forms of 
thought. It was brusque and vigorous, direct and pun- 
gent. It was like the “rough-dashed ” surface in building 
when it accords with the general style of the architecture. 
There is no audience (he once said) I should so much 
wish to please, none with whose life I feel a greater sym- 
pathy, none who have me more absolutely at their com- 
mand, than an audience of teachers; for 1am one of 
them to the backbone. I come before them as a working 
man—as one who has worked up thru an experience of 
the most varied kind, who began very low down, and feels 
strongly with all struggling workers, with their weakness, 
their faint-heartedness, with weary hand and weary head 
and weary heart, and who believes that the new truth of 
life, which is ever becoming incarnate in new births, is 
always born amongst the struggling in travail and in pain. 


How Thring Learned the Art. 


Thring was one of the most earnest advocates of the 
necessity of “training” for teachers in secondary and 
higher schools, as well as for primary, and how was 
he trained? In the school of experience ; he groped his 
way to light. As a curate he had to teach in the 
parish national school; and himself said that this part 
of the curate-life was the foundation of it all in practice. 
He learned to lay down four propositions. 

The first proposition is: Every child has to be taught ; 
with its corollary, that no system which fails to meet this 
necessity is true. 

The second proposition is: That teaching is not yet 
perfect ; with its corollary, that no authority which, by 
rigid requirements, assumes that it is so is true. 

The third proposition is: That, if the teachers don’t 
know how to do their work no one else does; with its 
corollary, that no dead hand thrust into living work from 
the outside is true. 

And the fourth proposition is: that education means 
training for life. Lives, not lessons, are dealt with ; with 
its corollary, that no system which battens on books is 
true. 

Having got his own statement as to how he learned his 
business, let us consider the chief features of his method: 

One of Thring’s most characteristic tricks of method 
was to question at the beginning solely for the purpose of 
awakening the mind and setting it in action. He went 
so far as to say that teaching means skilful questioning 
to force the mind to see, to arrange, to act. The teacher 
has first to take care, by some practical. home thrusts, to 
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waken attention. He has then to go on to probe his pu- 
pil’s mind and rouse his curiosity as to the work before 
him. The necessity for this awakening is what Thring 
called a “ pre-working law.” When this pre-working law 
has been satisfied, the boy or girl is in a condition to be- 
gin. When the beginner is ready to begin, and these 
pre-working laws have been complied with, then the high- 
est thoughts of the highest men in their truest and most 
perfect shape have been shown to be the exercise 
of mind, and the love of what is high and true and beau- 
tiful has been shown to be the way by which mind travels 
thru its kingdom to its throne.” 

The view that the teacher must study each individual 
and not mass the whole, is another of his fundamental 
principles. He says it is useless to chase a whole flock 
if we want to catch a goose. “Run one goose quietly 
into a corner, run him down, is the first rule for catching 
geese.” Note each fault, then open the campaign. It is 
the development of this principle which causes him to 
deprecate so forcibly the wasting or expending of all the 
power of a school on the pot-hunters. This principle 
leads him to the following remark : “Each life is of price- 
less value, and twenty must not be spoiled, like Beau 
Brummel’s cravats, in making one perfection of a neat 
tie.” 

His view of what constituted teaching is brought out 
emphatically in the description of the difference between 
lecturing and teaching. The teacher’s subject is not 
books, but mind ; the lecturer’s subject is not mind, but 
books. These are divided by a bridgeless space. “ Lec- 
tures are like ready-made clothes shops: in both a grace- 
ful hitting off of the average taste must make up for 
want of individual fit.” The teacher makes the taught 
do the work; the lecturer does the work himself. The 
lecture is clear-cut, logical, precise, beautifully connected, 
yet avoiding all close and laborious exactness. Teaching 
takes any shape whatever; is fragmentary, changing as 
the difficulties of the pupils’ minds change, and disregards 
all precise plan, provided that a close, laborious, and ex- 
act exercise of mind is the result. The lecturer does 
the work and goes. The teacher makes the pupils work, 
and stands or falls by what they do. 


Definition of Education. 


At the base and foundation of the whole structure of 
theory and practice lies Thring’s conception of education. 
“Efficient life” he makes the aim of true education. Ed- 
ucation is a power-alchemist. Life and power is its pro- 
duct. The power to work for one’s daily bread is in- 
cluded. This necessity he admits is a natural law and a 
noble order of life. Education fits for this work. With 
these definitions we can understand his scorn of “animated 
knowledge shops.” He is more tolerant of “intellectual 
automatons,” for these have a market-price. While 
Thring thus recognized this influence of “ market-price,” 
he would not be enslaved by it. Education, if it is to be 
a prevailing power, must be something which the auction- 
eer’s hammer cannot fix the value of, something that the 
highest bidder cannot buy, a gain in the man himself. 
The auctioneer’s view will never command the hearts and 
lives of the young. “In the name of the Prophet—figs 
—” is not a war-cry to stir the idle pulse, or give the 
coward nerve, even tho the price be great and the figs 
the sweetness of Paradise. The facts associated with 
this market-value lead him to distinguish between instru- 
mental power and living power. There is a right and 
wrong use of both. We may woo with the whip and we 
may woo with love, and Thring dwells on the failure of 
power produced with the whip. His own tenderness leads 
him to recognize and foster tenderness in others. “Ten- 
der, subtle feeling,” he says, “is tender, subtle feeling, 
whether the words flow from lips beloved that speak them 
face to face, or whether they flow from lips which in days 
of old gave them in trust to those dumb messengers so 
faithful and so true—books. 


The Training of Teachers. 
Finally I must refer to Thring’s view of training. First of 
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all he claims for teaching that it is a skilled business. When 
once this is admitted then we may assign to it those char- 
acteristics that belong to all skilled work. 

The excellence common to all trained workers is accur- 
acy. Accurate observation of little things marks the 
very accurate observer. Training means accuracy. Ob- 
servation and accuracy are twins. The beginning of all 
true work in teaching is accurate observation; the end 
and crown of all true work is an accuracy which observes 
everything and lets nothing escape, a power of observa- 
tion animated by a true love for what it undertakes to 
investigate, and able thru love to discover subtler truth 
than other people. Observation and accuracy comprise 
all that is possible for a teacher to do, whatever may be 
the subject with which he has to deal. 

Teachers are experimentalists always seeking some- 
thing new, and yet they work by the help and guidance 
of the laws and lights of other days. They use the treas- 
ures of knowledge for which others have toiled in the 
mines, which others have found and bequeathed. Hence 
every true teacher must be at the same time progressive 
and conservative, a reformer and a constitutionalist. 
Now in many ways Thring showed how a reformer and 
an ardent lover of liberty may yet have a reverence for 
the past, and may keep a tight grasp of the good things 
the past has left us. These things we use for the good 
of the present and the future. 

He was a true prophet of the new order, but was the 
offspring of his epoch. There is an atmosphere above us 
all in which we breathe and live—an atmosphere of im- 
pulse and desire inspiring our thought and directing our 
will. Thring, breathing this atmosphere, caught the in- 
spiration of his time with the swiftness of genius. Ina 
many-sided society like our own—the most complex and 
divided in interests, feeling, and aim that was ever seen 
on the earth’s surface—many types of thought will be 
co-existent and find expression, and the enunciation of 
these thoughts will all be representative. Thring’s ex- 
positions were representative. Tho we are all traveling 
the same way, one man acts asa sort of scout to the 
vanguard of humanity, and has the faculty of looking a 
little further into the dark than another, and a host in 
his rear move in his footmarks. If he lose his way or 
faint in his duty, another steps in his place. He may 
fall, but the host moves onward, and whithersoever the 
spirit of the time may tend. The rays of the coming 
dawn, darting out of the night of the future, shine on the 
forehead of such a man first, and he becomes a beacon 
to the generations that follow. I venture to predict that 
a little while hence the army of teachers will recognize 
this fact more fully even than we do, and then they will 
do adequate homage to the memory of Edward Thring. 


aA 


School Playgrounds. 


An article in the Popular Science Monthly for Decem- 
ber, by Isabella G. Oakley, has for its text “The Play- 
grounds of Rural and Suburban Schools.” With a slight 
interweaving of the subject of playgrounds, the writer 
discusses a number of evils at present existing. One of 
these is the tendency to centralize the schools. As these 
begin to overflow, in the smaller towns, there is a move- 
ment to put up one central building, with a high school 
department. There rises a preposterous structure of 
stone and brick, out of keeping with everything in the 
place, surrounded by a fine lawn which is studded with 
shrubbery and threaded by bluestone roads. The children 
march lock step from the doors to the very curb of this 
ornate structure. If, on this beautiful lawn, any impul- 
sive youngster is caught running, or performing an in- 
stinctive hopscotch or leapfrop, he is sure to be seen by a 
watchful janitor. Leapfrog and profanity are alike visited 
_ the extreme penalty of a visit to the principal’s 
office. 

In default of a playground, the new school-house pro- 
vides a gymnasium. In many schools this isacavernous and 
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ugly basement, a place full of shadows cast by the gloomy 
arches on which the building rests, with walls of brick and 
floors of asphalt. Little troops of silent, pale children 
arrive and depart all day for their physical culture, a 
dreary repetition of silent dumb-bell exercises. No peni- 
tentiary drill could be more perfunctory and spiritless. 
What an alternative for the free recess, that time-honored 
joy of the American schoolboy and schoolgirl ! 


Another evil resulting from centralization of schools 
the writer believes to be the necessity of forcing little 
children to walk a long distance back and forth. In one 
village in New York, out of an enrollment of fourteen 
hundred, there was one month last year an average at- 
tendance of four hundred. The new school building was 
more than two miles from some parts of the district, and 
there were no sidewalks. Of course many children are 
unable to get home at noon. Where do they eat their 
luncheons ? In their seats, watched by teachers, who are 
compelled to take turns at this duty, and who have also 
to eat a cold, unpalatable lunch in bad air for a week ata 
time. After lunch the teachers frequently read them a 
story, that the pupils may stretch their minds a little if 
not their bodies. 


The writer asks how it has come about that the play- 
ground and school recess have been so generally given up ? 
The plea that the children ought to be preserved from as- 
sociation with objectionable playmates is never a strong 
one in American society. The schools of a free state 
are, above everything founded on the essential equality of 
individuals in the state, and the possibility of every one 
to rise to a successful and honorable manhood. In so large 
a community as a public school there is companionship 
for all, for it represents the town itself. 

The suggestion is made that the playground be abolished 
because it interferes with that deadly order and craze for 
supervision which is sought for as the prime condition 
both inside and outside the schools. 

If children are thrown together freely half an hour 
each day, the machinery that pulls the bells and adds the 
marks within the school walls gives way to life. 


Condensed trom the Popular Science Monthly. 
GS 


The Problem of the High School. 


By C. HANFORD HENDERSON. 
1, The Open Door. 


The problem of the high school is not limited to four 
years. It begins long before the high school is reached. 
It extends many years after the high school is passed. 
The material that presents itself at the door of the high 
school has been under some sort of formative influence 
for a variable period, but usually for at least fourteen 
years. In addition, there is heredity. Culture begins 
with our grandfathers. 

The door of the high school is usually locked. The 
“Open Sesame” is an entrance examination. This 
assumes that the work of the high school is built upon 
that of the lower schools, and, to be successful, requires 
a foundation of specific and formal instruction. In real- 
ity, this condition does not exist. The work of the high 
school is, or may be, purely initial. The whole array of 
studies—English, history, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, art, and handicraft—may be faced by the right 
sort of human material if equipped only with an elemen- 
tary knowledge of reading and writing. What are wan- 
ted to make the human material of the right sort are 
maturity and earnestness ; and these are not the products 
of specific information; they are the products of whole- 
some living. It seems, therefore, scientific to open wide 
the high school, and to welcome all children of fourteen 
or over who show an average maturity of thought and 
who have the will to enter upon the work of the school. 

The open door of the high school makes possible a 
scheme which devotes the first fourteen years of life to 
gymnastic, musical, and manual training, and spoken lan- 
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guage; and whose aim it is to produce children who are 
wholesome, full-blooded, accomplished and beautiful. The 
closed door is responsible in part for the impossible tasks 
which the lower schools constantly propose for themselves, 
and it is responsible in still larger part for the pressure 
which squeezes so much joy and beauty out of the life of 
childhood. The open door leaves the lower schools free, 
and has the advantage of saving the high school from 
many disappointments. It is safer to build upon the rock 
of admitted ignorance than upon the sand of assumed 


knowledge. 
Il. The Curriculum. 


Framing a course of high-school study which presup- 
poses no specific preparation is not an impossible task. 
The difficulty lies in meeting the complex conditions with- 
in and beyond the high school. The curriculum must 
provide a suitable education for those who pass directly 
from the high school into the world of affairs. It must 
offer adequate preparation for those who decide even at 
the eleventh hour to go to college. And, finally, it must 
be remembered, that for various reasons at least half of 
the children who enter the high school fail to graduate, 
and that in consequence the curriculum renders greater 
service if it offers concentrated courses occupying short 
periods, rather than attenuated courses running thruout 
the four years. 

Given four years,—from fourteen to eighteen, the very 
prime of youth,—the problem is how to expend them to 
the utmost advantage. It is desirable that the high 
school should impart certain specific information,—knowl- 
edge of a definite and accurate kind. It is still more de- 
sirable that it should develop a sane attitude toward the 
issues of life. It is impossible to combine these require- 
ments. Life itself is one long attempt to express one’s 
self, and I therefore place the greater emphasis upon 
those studies which have to do with expression—that is, 
upon English, mathematics, and organic work (music, 
drawing, and manual training)—than I do upon the pure- 
ly assimilative and descriptive studies. The ability to use 
good English is not a mere accomplishment, a superficial 
social charm. It is much deeper than this. It is the 
ability to comprehend and to discriminate values. It 
goes only with sound, clear thinking. Mathematics 
offers the same opportunity and imposes the same test. 
Failure is significant. It means mental failure, an in- 
ability or an unwillingness to think clearly. Art and 
handicraft are in their very essence forms of expression. 
Such an estimate does not discredit the descriptive 
branches—history, language, and science—since these 
offer valuable material for the human spirit to work over 
into life. 

It is a large part of the wise curriculum not only to 
provide suitable studies, but also to allow due flexibility. 
There are differences of temperament which may not be 
disregarded, and hence the necessity for alternative 
courses allowing adequate scope for the mind, artistic, or 
mechanical, or linguistic, or mathematical. 

The same road that leads to an admirable daily life 
ought also to lead to college. I look forward to a time 
when the colleges also will declare the open door, and 
will throw the responsibility of entrance where it belongs 
upon the students themselves. Such an open door to 
both high school and college would enable them to be- 
come centers of culture for the whole community, old 
and young, and would make unnecessary the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of university extension. 


Ill. The Special Student, 


It is sound ground, I think, to hold that a high school 
has in itself no requirements, but exists purely for social 
service. The greater the service, the more fully does the 
high school fulfil its mission. To serve others, one must 
give what they need, not what one thinks they ought to 
need ; and one must do it in their way, not in one’s own. 
The regular four-year course represents the best of a 
high school, but there are people whose time or health or 
inclination does not compass so large a plan, and their 
more limited needs are not unimportant. In opening its 
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Classes to the special student, the high school increases 
its own worth by enlarging its measure of service. It is 
quite reasonable to expect that the special work will be 
as earnest as the regular work, and it is quite possible to 
make it so. The greater the necessity of the special stu- 
dent, the greater our opportunity. 


IV. The Sign and Symbol. 


After all has been done and said, the work of the high 
school must be judged by its result, and this both within 
the school and afterward in life. If the teachers are not 
serene and joyous, if the scholars are not bright and 
happy, there is something seriously amiss. Looking upon 
the wrecks of men and women to be met daily in the 
teaching profession, one may well tremble for one’s own 
safety. It was Emerson who said, “Who cares what you 
do, if you spoil yourself in the doing?” If this ruin 
were an essential part of the work I should be for sound- 
ing a cry of warning and for escaping, myself, to the 
mountain. But it is not essential. The human failure 
means likewise scholastic failure. It is the same with 
the children. If they are not living the life and breath- 
ing the air and seeing the light, if they have not enthu- 
siasm and hope and faith, their studies are but so much 
idle chatter and could quite well be dispensed with. After 
the four years, in the great world beyond, the test of re- 
sults is equally serious. To what sort of daily living has 
the high school led up? The most elaborate drill imag- 
inable, the most unimpeachable information, would be 
very chaff, if along with them have not gone an adequate 
plan of life and a social idea that is excellent. It seems 
to me that the supreme duty and the supreme opportunity 
of the high school consist in starting its young people 
upon careers of sweet reasonableness, in the college, in 
the home, in the world of practical endeavor. Life is so 
good and so glorious! Shame upon us if we do not open 
the eyes of our children to the glory that is, and is to be. 


Condensed from the Pratt /nstitute Monthly. 


ad 
The Art of Writing. 


In an article full of suggestion for teachers of English, 
Antoine Albalat discusses the art of writing as it appears 
to one of the craft. He would discard the old manuals 
of rhetoric that insist upon the development of definitely 
named styles and manners. He would have young people 
trained for the work of composition in two directions: 
First, by careful study of the structure of the sentence 
and the paragraph; secondly, by analytical reading of 
those classic authors that show in their work the techni- 
cal process by which they got their effects. 

“You must point out to the pupil the bad expressions 
that can be rendered good; and let him know why they 
are bad and how they can be made good. He will not 
learn to write well until he has learned not to write 
badly.” 

“The fact is, it is necessary to de-articulate style and 
its processes, to discover the musculation, to explain how 
a period is constructed. We must learn what can be 
done with a bit of ordinary prose by re-shaping it, by per- 
fecting it.” 

Upon the importance, however, of this rhetorical analy- 
sis too much insistence should not be laid. The teacher, 
whether he be a literary craftsman or not, must have 
clearly in mind an ideal of style, a style the principles of 
which are readily communicable. 

“Some people will say: ‘Your pretence of teaching 
style is chimerical. What style will you teach? Each 
author has his own. Michelet does not write like 
Guizot. Montesquieu does not resemble Chateaubriand. 
By what right will you impose upon pupils one more than 
another? How do you know what will suit my tempera- 
ment ” 

“Specious objection. Without doubt there are. as 
many styles as authors. But it is not an especial style 
we want to insist upon. We want to teach each one to 
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write in his own manner. There are principles common 
to all style. A good verse of Boileau is good for the 
same reason that a verse of Victor Hugo’s is good, 
‘Good work’, says Flaubert, ‘has no school.’ 

“In any case there is the tradition of style of the 
French language. _It is the classic tradition, the acade- 
mic and logical structure which Fenelon, Rousseau, and 
Chateaubriand affected. * * * That form has been 
sufficient for authors of every temperament. To it we 
owe in our own day the Salammbo of Flaubert and the 
tales of Daudet. Academic form did not hinder Bossuet 
from being an incomparable orator.” 

The only way young people can get an insight into the 
secrets of the art of literary ‘composition is thru reading, 
thru reading of the right authors, thru reading in the 
right way. 

“We cannot too often repeat that you must keep 
reading. Distrust those who say that nature is enough 
for them. If you study only nature, you run the risk of 
never producing anything good and of doing over again 
what has already been done. Reading at least puts us 
on our guard against subjects and processes already ex- 
ploited. * * * I know literary men of merit, who 
never sit down to work without having read some pages 
of a great writer. There is no better means of receiving 
inspiration. 

You have got to read the master-pieces. Well, what 
master-pieces ? I want to indicate them without going 
into their subject matter, their social or moral bearing, 
or their philosophical value. I have in mind only the 
metier, the art of writing, the immediate gain one can 
derive from reading. 

“You will hear it said: To form your style, read 
Lafontaine, Boileau, Moliere, who show us to what a 
height literary art has elevated itself. .Yet I am afraid 
that these will be of little profit to you. You can spend 
years with Lafontaine without getting on, for the simple 
reason that Lafontaine is inimitable; he has carried off 
with him the secret of his craft. 

“From the point of view of the metier, for purposes of 
technical assimilation and immediate profit, you need to 
read the authors who let you see their processes, their 
artifices of structure, their scheme of accent and relief. 
How to see is the great thing in all literary art. 
When you know how to see, you know how to express 
yourself. First among the authors who can give us this 
kind of instruction is Homer. If you have never read 
Homer, you will never know what true realism is or its 
relation to the art of writing.” 

The French writers whom M. Albalat marks with es- 
pecial approval as models for the student of composition 
are Montaigne, Bossuet, Rousseau, Chateaubriand and 
Balzac. It would be interesting to note whether any of 
the American colleges have in mind a similar principle of 
selection in the choice of English reading which they ex- 
act of candidates for admission. M. Albalat goes on to 
discuss the right manner of reading. 

“Profit from reading depends on how one reads. 
‘There is no bad book,’ says Goethe, ‘from which you can- 
not get good.’ To read without taking notes is not to 
read at all. To devour everything, to stop at nothing, 
leads to intellectual dyspepsia. You must read then, in 
your reading, and take notes after a rational fashion. 
Some authors advise you to make extracts of choice bits, 
to compare the thoughts of writers, to cull all the brilliant 
thoughts. This does not seem to me to bea practical 
plan. It drives the student into a mania for copying. 
You must realize that, while you may get much by copy- 
ing a little, you get little by copying much. 

‘Let us return to the question. To read well we must 
take notes. These should have three objects. 

1. Notes of information. 

2. Citations of brilliant passages. 

3. Transcriptions of one’s own judgments. 

“You need to make instantaneous notation while you 
read. Thereis noother way of recording the fresh, strong 
impressions. There is no better way to gather informa- 
tion. 
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“Many teachers insist upon literary analyses. They 
review subjects; they trace back amplifications to the 
mother idea; they employ systems of comparison ; they 
unravel the plot in detail; they make minute character 
studies. This work is fruitful, if well done; but it is 
practically impossible to get young people to do it well. 
The examples of literary analysis that are shown us as 
excellent are for the most part executed in a mechanical 
and superficial spirit. Thereis great waste of time about 
the preparation of such exercises as [ have before me—a 
collection of analyses based upon Lafontaine, prepared 
under the supervision of the masters in the Bonaparte 
museum and marked with their approval. They all tend 
to repeat such appreciations as these : 

“The plan is well followed. These eight lines are a 
portrait. This is a well-drawn portrait. The poet actu- 
ally puts the swallow before our eyes. What cleverness 
of expression in these lines.’ 

“This is not even a weak paraphrase of the author. 
The student simply follows the text and encircles pass- 
ages with expressions of his approbation. Everything 
is hung upon a score or so of catch-words ; plan, narra- 
tion, rapidity, character, composition, figures of speech, 
unity of action, etc. He pulls the stops one by one until 
the tune is played. 

“T say that you have got to give another direction to 
the pupil, to his efforts, to his capacity for understanding. 
You ought to forbid him to write these commonplaces of 
appreciation, these puerilities, these easy cliches. 

“It is better to be very simple. Get from your pupils 
answers to such questions as these: What do you think 
of this passage? Whence comes its force? What would 
an ordinary writer have said here? How did the writer 
get the sense of rapid motion ? 

A very little copying is also a good thing. Make some 
good Rousseau, some good Bossuet. To know how to 
imitate is to learn not to imitate. The tight rope walker 
uses the balancing stick only to get rid of it. 


Condensed from La Nouvelle Revue for November 1, by F. W. 
Coburn, N. Y. 


we 
The Love of Reading. 


An experiment has lately been tried in some of the 
London evening schools whose aim has been to ‘ incul- 
cate a love of reading ” among young people who have re- 
cently dropped out of the public schools. To this end, 
writes Mildred Spencer in the Educational Times (London) 
stories are told from standard works in standard prose or 
poetry, illustrated by selections from the writings, by pic- 
tures and by photographs. Such works have been taken 
up as “Ivanhoe,” “Adam Bede,” “Westward Ho!”. 
“David Copperfield” and “The Merchant of Venice.” In 
each case the teacher has attempted to develop the liter- 
ary taste of the pupils ; to teach them to know good liter- 
ture from trash and to choose the former in preference 
to the latter. Miss Spencer continues : 

“This experiment of the London school board touches 
the whole educational field. It may well cause us all to 
search our hearts, and honestly ask how far the ordinary 
curriculum of a secondary school succeeds in inculcating a 
love of reading in its scholars. How much does the-or- 
dinary boy or girl of sixteen know or care about English 
literature on leaving school ? And is it altogether their 
fault if the acquirement in each case is small ? 

“There is a certain humor, and pathos, too, about the 
fact that ‘the love of reading’ has to be taught in a 
special lesson outside the ordinary school curriculum. We 
have so carefully and methodically mapped out our school 
time and planned the various subjects of study that such 
a vague and indefinite thing as ‘the love of reading’ is, 
somehow or other, squeezed out of our neatly drawn-up 
syllabuses. It is to be feared that a very large number of 
the pupils who pass thru our schools step across. the 
threshold for the last time with feelings in which a sense 
of relief is pleasantly mingled with one of finality. 
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“The schoolboy, leaving school for business, throws his 
Latin book and his English history into the cupboard, and 
bangs the door on them, ejaculating as he does so : ‘ There, 
thank goodness, is the last of it! No more school-books 
for me.” The schoolgirl, in much the same terms, ex- 
presses similar feelings, and looks forward to the time 
when she can put her hair up and her frocks down, troub- 
ling no more about “lessons,” save, perhaps, a little music 
and painting. 

“Tn boys’ schools, for the most part, English literature 
receives only slight consideration. In girls’ schools it 
takes a more prominent place in the school time-table ; 
but it is to be feared that the hours spent over the sub- 
ject do not always arouse a love of literature in the pupils. 
Examinations are, no doubt, largely to blame for this, but 
not altogether. If the literature lessons do not teach the 
girls to care more about books, then they have failed in 
their highest aim, tho the pupils answer never go glibly 
to the questions set on the “Notes” of a Shakesperean 
play. The dramatic interest of a play should come first, 
and the linguistic interest should grow naturally and or- 
ganically out of this. But the examination papers, alas ! 
do not always consider this the right order of things, and 
the unhappy teacher and pupils spend far more time than 
should be spent on the dry bones of literature, when they 
might be rejoicing in its living energy. 

“There is not enough literature teaching in our schools. 
With a literary heritage such as ours, a record as fine as 
we possess, ought not every boy and girl to leave school 
with some conception of his inheritance, some knowledge 
of the story of our own English literature and the way it 
has grown up? This would mean that simple lessons 
should be given on the history of English literature, with 
illustrations in every case ; and these might begin very 
early in the child’s school-life. 

“ Another evil of literature teaching is the undue pro- 
portion of second-hand literary judgment which the pupils 
are made to appropriate. I have often seen a class of 
girls sitting, hard at work taking down the literary 
opinions of a learned professor on works which they had 
never read. The criticisms I knew to be quite above their 
heads. I also knew that they would conscientiously learn 
them by heart, to reproduce at examination time. But 
this sort of thing is not the best training in intellectual 
honesty, tho it may help one to take a fairly good place 
in an examination. Still, what is to be done when so 
much ground is to be covered for examinations, except, 
perhaps, to begin earlier to arouse literary enthusiasm, and 
train the students to read and to think for themselves ? 


SS 


Practical Results. 
By ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


Last Christmas vacation a crowded city school-room in 
a tenement house section was taken by a little company 
of women, disinfected and thorolycleaned. The room was 
painted a soft red, and on the wall in front of the chil- 
dren’s desks two good pictures were hung, large enough 
for all the sixty pairs of eyes to see—alas, that there 
should ever be more than thirty in one room !—and over 
the teacher’s desk between the pictures was placed a cast 
of the marvelous Greek horsemen from the Parthenon 
frieze. The little children, from eight to ten, came wonder- 
ingly back to their new room—-their “Sunday room,” they 
said. They could not work the first day for the surprise 
and joy of it; so their teacher told them to write her a 
letter, to tell her how they liked it. “Dear teacher,” 
wrote the first, “I promise you never to stick pins into 
Johnny any more ;” and another boy said, “I won’t play 
hooky again, never all the year.” A little girl wrote: 
“Tl ask my mother to let me wear my good dress to- 
morrow.” What if they did insist upon tenderly calling 
the superb Greeks “Washington’s Army Crossing the 
Delaware”! What matter as long as young eyes are 
trained to see, and young hearts to love elevated beauty. 


—The Independent. 
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College Course for Women. 


The leading topic at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnw recently held in Philadel- 
phia was “College Curricula.” The discussion was 
opened by a paper, “ Shall the College Courses be Modi- 
fled for Women?” This question, says The Outlook, is 
one of vital importance, and reduces itself to this: Shall 
the colleges present a course for women that will espe- 
cially fit them for the flelds of occupation that engage 
the energies and functions of most women— those of wife 
and mother, home-maker and child-trainer ? Shall the 
money-making profession have an advantage in the col- 
leges over the nation-making professions ? Shall the 
girl in college be able to lay a foundation for any profes- 
sion except the one of all others to which she is assigned 
by nature? It was admitted that the education of a boy 
did not present all the problems that a girl’s education 
resented. He had one destiny before him—that of tak- 
ing a man’s place in the world. The girl might have to 
carve her own business or professional success as truly as 
the boy ; or she might never have to face the question of 
bread-earning. She might find one of her most serious 
problems to be bread-making, and her college training to 
be of little, if any, value in solving it, because she had not 
taken the right electives, 


we 
Domestic Economy in the College. 
By Gerrrupe CoBurn. 


Domestic economy has a recognized place in the college. 
In the curriculum its importance educationally and prac- 
tically is second to that of no other study. It is provided 
as desirable for all college women, whatever the occupa- 
tion or profeasion in view. As to study, laboratory work, 
recitations and examinations it is subject to the same 
methods as are the other scientific branches. Until the 
public schools offer to all girls some elementary training 
leading up to domestic science, the college can only briefly 
treat all of the subjects involved without giving the de- 
sirably thoro course to general students. The present 
need is for text-books and for better understanding of 
how to teach domestic economy. 

Meantime, let the faithful and aspiring teacher be con- 
tent, if not satisfied, to see her pupils learn how to study 
and to reason about their work of all kinds ; to plan be- 
fore they try to execute; to be neat themselves, and or- 
derly in any surroundings; to know and value hygienic 
clothing, food, and environment; to seek for sweetness 
and light, material and spiritual, and to place health 
above a high [scholastic] degree. 

The kindergarten should begin the education for the 
home; the study and manual training in the common 
schools should all thru its grades contribute to it; and in 
the college the student should find domestic economy 
given place, because deserving it, beside letters and arts 
and the other sciences, which all combined with it can but 
aid toward larger womanhood in better homes. 

~American Kitchen Magazine. 


we 
The Higher Normal School at Pisa. 


By A. BESNIER. 


Few countries have so complex and so efficacious an or- 
ganization of public instruction as Italy. The cap and 
climax of that educational system is the normal school at 
Pisa. The school was founded in 1818 by Napoleon. It 
was designed to train professors for the universities, 
modeled upon the French plan, which Napoleon was es- 
tablishing in Italy, It was, in its early days, the exact 
counterpart of “L’Ecole Normale Superieure” in Paris. 

With the collapse of the French empire, the whole edu- 
cational structure erected by Napoleon fell to pieces. 
The Normal school suffered in the general overthrow. 
The Duke of Tuscany, wishing to remove all traces of 
French influence, closed its doors. They were not re- 
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opened until 1846 when, by a motto proprio, the school 
was re-established, having for its object to prepare for 
the office of professor in the universities, and of master 
in the secondary schools. The old name was continued 
and the school for a time gave promise of success, Soon, 
however, it fell into disrepute. Its courses of study were 
badly designed, It failed to attract strong students, 
Many that it was too much under the domination of a lit- 
tle knot of ecclesiastics. 

In 1862, after Italian unity had been proclaimed, the 
school was remodeled. It joined forces with the Univer. 
sity of Pisa, and undertook to give to select pupils the 
best culture Italy afforded. New schools were every- 
where springing up. The demand for trained masters 
was far greater than the supply. The school entered 
upon a course of peaceful development which has brought 
it to its present high standing. It is now under the di- 
rection of the well-known historian, Alessandro d’ Ancona, 

The number of students is rigidly limited to twenty in 
the department of letters and ten in the department of 
science. The course is one of four years. Vacancies are 
filled by a competitive examination which is open to the 
whole kingdom, Candidates must have completed their 
secondary studies and must have gained the licenza liceale 
which corresponds roughly to the French baccalaurate 
degree. The examination is very rigid and the title of 
pupil, which conveys material as well as intellectual ad- 
vantages, is greatly coveted. The pupils follow a regular 
course at the university and have besides supplementary 
courses and conferences in the normal school. They have 
to take examinations every year, and at the end of their 
course they must be successful in passing both the uni- 
versity examination for the doctorate degree and the 
school examination for the royal license to teach. 

In Italy, the profession has of late years become over- 
crowded. Once the graduates of the school were certain of 
securing good positionsin the universities or in the royal ly- 
ceumsand gymnasiums. Now they are often glad to take the 
lower classes in the small country schools where a single 
teacher is in charge of seventy or eighty children. M. 
d’Ancona congratulates himself that, in spite of condi- 
tions so unfavorable, the graduates of Pisa do not neglect 
the studies begun at the school; even in the heart of 
Bruttium and Calabria they are working over problems of 
child study and methods. 


Condensed from the Aevue /nternationale de l' Eenseignment, by F. 
W. Coburn, N.Y, 


Moses as a Schoolboy. 


A recent issue of Public Opinion contains a digest of 

an article from the Pall Mall Gazette on Education in 
igypt. The author says that the system of educa- 
tion in the time of Moses is surprising; so much so that 
the statements concerning it would not be believed were 
the proof not overwhelming. After the acquisition of 
the alphabet, which was generally taught at home by 
private tutors, the course of education could be deter- 
mined by the choice of a profession. To the educated 
classes there were the priesthood, the army, and the 
civil service. These were the three great professions, and 
the subjects taught at the centers of learning, like 
Heliopolis or Hermopolis, would include religion, as- 
tronomy, and astrology ; magic and the use of incanta- 
tions; medicine, anatomy, the use of amulets, and 
charms ; history ; probably one extra language; engin- 
eering, mensuration, land surveying, construction, archi- 
tecture, geometry ; military exercises—all athletic sports 
were encouraged—arithmetic, said to have been revealed 
by Thot, and law. 

The civil service was, perhaps, the widest profession, 
as it included the posts in the king’s household, the office 
of taxes, and superintendence of public works. The 
chief butler and the chief baker in the time of Joseph 
would come under this head, and were probably men of 
refinement and education. There would also be under 
this head the record office, where a large number of men 
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would be employed writing the national annals. The 
highest education, of course, was demanded for admission 
to the priesthood. Indeed, the training never stopped, 
and embraced almost everything. The priesthood had 
the pick of the men, Certainly, next came the civil ser- 
vice. For the army the requirements were not severe, 
more regard being paid to the military athletic exercises. 
The priests were not only the ministers of religion, they 
were doctors and magicians, and probably lawyers. A 
most desirable post was to get.into the regal household, in 
immediate attendance upon the king. Magicians were 
specially favored, hence the diligent study of magic. 

Moses, as the prot¢g¢ and the adopted son of a prin- 
cess, would have within reach the whole range of educa- 
tion which has been briefiy described. There is the 
flash of genius, there is also the solidity of the scholar, 
in the man who made Israel a nation, and the first fight- 
ing power of his age. No man in all the world’s history 
has dene so much as Moses. As statesman, soldier, law- 
yer, historian, poet, the story which fascinates usas children 
retains its attraction and redoubles its force when we 
read it as men in the light of modern research. How 
much of his marvelous success is due to his education 
we cannot estimate. I venture to say that the palm of 
being the greatest man in the world’s history must be 
awarded to Moses, a public school lad of the time when 
the Pharaohs ruled in Egypt, before the first mud huts 
were built in the valley of the Tiber, and when this 
country of ours “ was not.” 


GF 


Co-Education in France. 


At the present time, when co-education of the sexes is 
universally tabooed in France, it is curious to learn that 
in the time of Charlemagne it was generally in vogue. 
When Christianity was introduced into Gaul, schools 
sprang up everywhere. Those of Bordeaux and Clement 
were specially famous, and like Milan, they received both 
boys and girls. Marcella, Aglasia, Albina, and Hypatia 
are some of the more illustrious gir] graduates of those 
times. Alcuin instructed not only the sons of Charle- 
magne, but also his sister Gisela, his daughters Gisela and 
Richtrudis and their girl friends. From the end of the 
ninth century the clergy took exclusive charge of the 
schools, and discouraged co-education. The historian, 
Walter de Coventia, relates that co-education flourished 
in Ireland for some time longer, but that one teacher was 
expelled from the country because he applied the tonsure 
to all his pupils, youths and maidens alike. 

—The Practiccl Teacher (London). 


we 
Evolution and Education. 


That the doctrine of evolution constitutes to-day a’ 


most important guiding principle in education no com- 
petent educationist could be found to deny. It teaches 
us to deal with the young as in a very true sense the 
heirs of all the ages, to make due allowance in childhood 
for instincts and habits which partake of the earlier 
stages of human development, and to look forward with 
confidence to later and higher manifestations. We have 


~ less faith than our ancestors had in the rod, and more in 


the gradual unfolding of the powers and capacities of 
the mind, and therewith the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the moral nature. We do not believe as our 
forefathers did in breaking children’s wills, nor do we 
view their peccadilloes in the lurid light of a gloomy the- 
ological creed. We recognize that veracity, in the sense 
of strict accuracy of speech, purged of all imaginative el- 
ements, is a virtue which not all adults are able to prac- 
tice, and which is not a natural product of the child 
mind. 

In the full light of the doctrine of evolution we take 
the children as they are, and help them to work out under 
favorable conditions that development of which they are 
capable. We are not imposed upon by childish limita- 
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tions of mature virtues, and are rather disposed to re- 
press recognized tendencies to precocity ; but we believe 
that the germs of good are sown in every normal human 
being, and that, unless killed by most unwise treatment, 
they will fructify in due time. 

What we may well consider seriously is whether our 
modern modes of life enable us to do that justice to chil- 
dren which evolutionary teaching requires. Can true 
health of body and mind be conciliated with social am- 
bition or with commercial ambition ? Are we not ham- 
pered at every turn by false schemes of education, the 
object of which is to turn out certain conventional p!o- 
ducts. Before there can be anything like a perfect ed- 
ucation for the young there must be a much more fully 
déveloped sense of duty than we see as yet in the older 
generations. —Popular Sevence Monthly. 


aa 
Library Day. 


It sometimes seems that the calendar is becoming so 
crowded with special days for different causes that we 
shall need to lengthen the year or hold the celebrations 
once in a cycle instead of once in a twelve-month. Ne- 
braska has, however, lately adopted a worthy claimant for 
favor, which is called Library Day. It has avoided mul- 
tiplying the celebrations by assigning it to the anniversary 
of the discovery of America, and surely Columbus might feel 
so honored by such an observance as to wish that his 
bones might still rest in American soil. The purpose of 
the movement is to lead the public schools to gather li- 
braries and every one will wish it success. 

—C. E. World. 


a 
Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


Children’s Reading—E. A. Kirkpatrick. orth Western 
Monthly. 

Distinctive Idea in Education—C. B. Hulbert. Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

Domestic Economy in the College Course—Gertrude Coburn. 
American Kitchen Magazine. 

Education of Boys in Italy—Margherita Traube Mengarini. 
The Chautauguan. 

Evolution of the Schoolmaster—F. B. Pearson. Ohio Edu- 
cattonal Monthly. 

Graded School Management—E. E. White. Educational 
Foundations. 

High School, The Problem of the—C. Hanford Henderson. 
Pratt [Institute Monthly. 

Infectious Diseases and Their Prevention—Ernest S. 
Reynolds. Educational Foundations. 

Interest in Study—Charles De Garmo. School and Home 
Education. 

Language Teaching from the Child-Study Point of View 
—Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. Child-Study Monthly. 

Latin Author in French Schools—Stoddard Dewey. £a- 
ucational Review. 

Love of Reading—Mildred Spencer. Lducational Times 
(London). 

Massachusetts Public School System—A.W.Edson. LZdu- 
cational Review.. 

New Learning, The—C. H.A. Bjerregaard. Metaphysical 
Review for November. 

Normal School at Pisa, The Higher—A.‘ Mesnier. Revue 
International de l’ Enseignment. 

One Heroine—Three Parts. I.—W. S. Scarborough. Educa- 
tion. 

Playgrounds of Rural and Suburban Schools—Isabella G. 
Oakley. Popular Science Monthly. 

Recent Progress in German Universities—Laurie Magnus. 
Nineteenth Century. 

Scientific Method in Education—George Alfred Brown. 
School and Home Education. 

Special Schools for Feeble-Minded Children—Henry Lincoln 
Clapp. Education. 

Status of the American Professor. Educational Review. 

Suggestive Course in Geography, A—J. A. Merrill. journal 
of School Geography. 

Training of the Teacher, The—William H. Payne. Zduca- 
tional Review. 

Writing, The Art of—Anto‘ne Albalat. La Nouvelle Revue. 
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Letters. 








A Note on the Normal School. 


The normal school idea has arisen almost within the 
memory of living man, and has spread itself like a green 
bay tree over the whole modern system of education. No 
other institution has gained such influence in so short a 
time, no other holds such undisputed sway within its 
field. This unexampled growth is the result of the strug- 
gle for existence on the part of thousands of young men 
and women, instinctively seeking the lines of least resist- 
ance. They want ease, they want beautiful surroundings, 





Charles S. Earle, former superintendent at Tuscola, Ill., who died 
October 4, 1898. 

in many cases they are consumed with an intellectual-hun- 

ger. To any occupation that they imagine will satisfy 

these wants they naturally rush. 

Contemporary with the rise of these aspirations among 
us, only another phase of the same spirit, in fact, came a 
demand for improvement in our common school system. 
People suddenly awoke to the fact that the most vital of 
all the professions to the community, teaching, was in 
the hands of a comparatively uncultured, unprogressive, 
ill-paid and consequently indifferent class. Then the nor- 
mal school arose, and standards in education were raised 
immeasurably. 

While it was an experiment it succeeded; it is only 
since it has become a success, if one may say so, that it 
has failed. Earnest young men and women, feeling that 
teaching was their true vocation, profited by the advan- 
tages offered them, and the fame of normal graduates 
went abroad in the land. For once demand was in excess 
of supply, but only for a short time. It did not take the 
mob of youth, continually climbing, turning, seeking 
every weak spot in the barriers between them and for- 
tune, long to discover that here was a means of preparing 
for a livelihood quicker and cheaper than in other pro- 

_fessions, more agreeable than hospital nursing, carrying 
greater dignity and as much money as typewriting or 
bookkeeping, and more ease and independence than 
domestic service. The doors of the normal schools stood 
wide open, and the voice of their own self-interest joined 
with the voice of certain educationalists’ self-interest to 
say most persuasively, “Come.” The idea of paternalism, 
under whose fostering care the first normal schools flour- 
ished, has become their greatest danger. 

If normal schools were established on the same basis as 
other professional schools, or if other professional schools 
offered equal opportunities with the normal schools in the 
way of free tuition, moderate personal expenses during 
the course, and speedy after employment, we should not 
behold the spectacle of hundreds of boys and girls—for 
they are nothing more—without breadth of culture or 
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depth of experience, assuming that they are fitted for 
that highest and holiest, and most supremely difficult of 
tasks, the molding of a human soul; we should not see 
good possible doctors, lawyers, nurses, business men and 
women spoiled to make poor teachers, and we should see 
only those in the profession of pedagogy who feel an 
inward inspiration to the work that will not be denied. 

But supposing that the idea of the normal school, illog- 
iccal under present conditions tho it is, be accepted; the 
question whether the schools are accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which they exist, or not, isa serious one. Teach- 
ers often complain that their claim of belonging to as 
true a profession as that of the law or the ministry is not 
taken seriously enough by the outside world. The reason 
is obvious: there are too many teachers who could not 
by any stretch of the imagination be called professional, 
Even if they have natural fitness, in seven-tenths of the 
cases they lack proper preparation. Look at the lists of 
normal school graduates for any year; the names in the 
English course exceed those in the combined classical and 
scientific courses, sometimes two to one. These English 
courses occupy two or three years, according as the pupil 
has a capacity for cramming, or is fairly well prepared or 
not in grammar and arithmetic when she enters. When 
she is graduated she knows no language but her own, has 
the merest smattering of the sciences and the higher 
mathematics, a nebular impression of the history and sci- 
ence of pedagogy, often cannot write or speak English 
with decent correctness, and if she is of a trusting dis- 
position, takes with her innumerable blank-books filled 
with “method notes,” which she conscientiously consults 
until convinced by sad experience of their absolute use- 
lessness. Yet she has had a normal training, and is 
turned loose to wreak herself on the primary grades. It 
is as if we should say of a young medical student half 
thru his course, “We will not trust him to experiment 
with our own bodies; let him gain knowledge by treating 
the diseases of children only, for a time.” 








Supt. Charles Ammerman, Tuscola, Ill., who succeeded Mr. Earle. 


To the credit of normal instructors be it said that in 
many cases they are making efforts to lengthen courses, 
and to compel the student to a sense of his responsibility 
to his work. Yet in spite of them the fatal facility of 
graduation continues to attract all sorts and conditions 
of men. They themselves are forced to become mere 
cogs in a mill for the grinding and polishing of raw mate- 
rial, and the finished product continues to bear the label, 
“machine-made.” 

If there is one thing more fatal to an institution than 
another, it is for its friends to be so well satisfied with it 
that it become a survival instead of contemporary with 
its time. The normal school stands in that danger to-day. 

Summit, N. J. H. M.. BULLIs. 
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that a half million would be on the upper step. 
cp e Sch ool | ourina L, Now we see the importance of the teachers and of the 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. good teacher. 











SF 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 24, 1898. A Needed Association 


Over this saying of Pestalozzi it is well worth while to | The N. E. A. is now divided into sections that are 


der ; “Neith kill, Self-officered and self-managed ; in reality, it is a conglom- 
— atthen (Ol nor any qrecint ot huaen.aem, eration of several associations. The object of this article 


but life itself, yields the basis for all education.” The is not to find fault with this arrangement, but to point 
thoughtful teacher will concede its solidity, and he will yt work that is greatly needed and can only be done by 
continually ask himself how to replace the dry bones that a national association ; and the allusion to the composi- 
rattle in the school-room with living things. A good tionof the N. E. A.is made, in advance, to show that 


many of the dry bones have disappeared ; but against the ee ant a in performing that work are not over- 


protestions of teachers. How beautiful it did seem to More thine tenatae er : 
hear the class in history tell the events and dates! And delphia, Prof. W. 4 Pac tscmantetes poe 
to hear the class in grammar pick flaws in Paradise Lost, a question that commanded attention: “We go back to 
tho they could not describe a stove! We have not yet our places from this meeting and find the schools in 
“got there,” but are on the road. charge of persons without skill or training, who remain 
at the most about three vears ; and more serious still we 
eerie: find the people content with such service. Does it not 
A serious effort is made to present in these pages each seem to each of us that this association should make its 
month important educational thoughts from current publi- — — hy see that only trained and skilful teachers 
cations. The intention is to examine closely every avail- * Themis of the association agreed with the elo- 
able periodical and to select from them in the interests of quent speaker that this was the great thing to be done, 
our readers solely. Some of these articles are necessarily but how could it be brought about ? The task seemed so 
condensed, for the desire is to make the selection as com- great -— _ Pca ae _ Bey cere vs 
: : : course. But in these later years it is felt that this mus 
pent - Api re _— ewe s “s sod really be undertaken and by some central body. A feasible 
Ht Tels found in an Uklahoma journa! as ii It plan seems tobe this: The forty-four state superintendents 
appeared in one issued in Massachusetts. No article is might uniteand hold an annual meeting in Washington in 
chosen for personal reasons, perish the thought. the winter ; here they should have asecretary who should 
for one thing prepare the annual questions for life diplo- 
: mas to be used by the several state superintendents. In 

If there are only two words to be put up in the school- this way the needed uniformity would be obtained. 
room they should be the president’s words to the students At such a meeting a discussion could be had of needful 
of a school at Savannah—Go on! Thereis a deep and _ legislation to secure uniformity. (1) Of acourse of study 
solemn meaning in them to the student—and the teacher. fF the elementary (common) schools. (2) For the high 
The teacher is leading a small host in conflict with ignorance. pine ab helene y nena nec earn nmegaam 
7 —— gn » one thing in one state and something else in another. 

superstition, and prejudice ; he must somehow get at the A subject that would certainly come up for discussion 
head and say, “Come on.” Is this the attitude of the would be permanency in office by the state superintend- 
teacher? Is he not too much a lesson-hearer? Ashe ent. In most of the states this official holds office only so 
long as the party, does to which he belongs ; a most con- 


“emerges from this position and becomes a leader in right “— Just what ia the best plan to 
thinking and right living he occupies his true position. Oe beri Gon aeer ii ; a comparison of ideas 
would throw light on vy" — corner ; in some en of 
ion is appoi rnor, in another it is 
It does not seem to have dawned upon the great mass °¢0H by the peoples and this selects the superintendent. 
of teachers that very serious problems demand solution. J, most of the states he is elected on a party ticket. 
One of these is recognition in other states than the one Great good would assuredly come if men like Schaeffer, 
in which their diploma is issued. It would not be diffi-- of Pennsylvania ; Skinner, of New York ; Hill, of Massa- 


cult, one would think, to obtain the agreement of all the Chusetts, would meet and hold a conference for the pur- 
pose of unification in education. There would be a cer- 


pradegeiienncahe! gaorittaaneacelliecicas) nacho tain relation between the bureau of education and the 
diplomas issued by other states. This has been attempted, several state departments of education established by this 
but as an election takes place every two years of the exe- conference, which is now lacking. Such a conference 
tive officers of these departments, it has been interrupted would be a proper educational congress. 














and is almost as if never begun. We earnestly commend a 
this important work to Hon. William T. Harris, U.S. Momenrts. 
commissioner of education, for it needs to be prosecuted By FREDERICK MANLEY, New York City, in Education. 


to the end by some one in office continuously. © Minh ie elds wink thes Gist Sane 
vo Is like the woodlands on a morn in June! 


There is an immense room for education to do its im- And all its thoughts as night-dews which the moon 
‘ ; Creates, Endymions when she plays the part 
portant work. The population of the globe is one and Of Dian in the meadows, and the earth 

one-half billions ; 900 millions are civilized or enlightened ; With all the deéps of heaven is a tune 

In majesty, and peace and loveliness 


450 millions are barbarians ; 150 millions are savages. : ak 
aie e's Oh then are men dumb poets in their joy ; 
The one and one half billions of civilized or barbarous Then weaves the soul sweet songs that soothe and bless, 
are at different stages. Conceive of 150 different steps, And we have flashings of eternity, 
and ili ; it j Doubt-withering, and our poor mortality 
put ten millions on each step; but itis the lower Is glotified with thoughts that are as flowers 
steps that have the most; the upper steps have room. Within the bosom of whose finiteness 


The seventy millions in America would be distributed so The moon and stars lie dreaming, after showers 
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Winona Normal’s New President. 
WINONA, MINN.—The state normal board has elected Supt. 
J. F, Millspaugh, of Salt Lake City, Utah, president of the 
Winona normal school, to succeed Dr. Irwin Shepard, who 














resigned to devote his time to the secretaryship of the N. E. A, 
Prof. Charles H. Cooper, of Carleton college, Northfield, 
Minn,, was at the same time elected president of the Mankato 
normal school to succeed the late Dr. Edward Searing. 


Conference on Art Education. 


The fall term of the New York Prang normal art classes 
closed on Saturday with a conference on art education 
in the public schools. Mr. John S. Clark, of Boston, 
opened the conference with a few remarks on the place 
that art education has in connection with school work 
and the constant increase of interest that there has been 
along this line in the last twenty-five years. Supt. Charles B. 
Gilbert, of Newark, N. J., spoke on “The Necessity of the 
Aesthetic in Education.” He expressed the belief that the 
school-room should be made as beautiful as possible and that 
one way of doing this was to surround the child with suitable 
works of art. Pupils should be allowed to reproduoe what they 
see, and in every way aided to gain a fuller appreciation of 
beauty. The nature study of the lower grades should be used 
rather for teaching the children to find the beauties in flowers 
and insects than for scientific purposes. 

Discussion of the subject was opened by Ossian H. Lang, 
who spoke of the place of the aesthetic element in general edu- 
cation. He said that children should be taught to appreciate 
the beauty in nature, as wellas in music and the other fire arts. 
In placing works of art before them it is important to makea 
choice of truly educative objects of beauty, objects which vio- 
late neither esthetic nor pedagogic standards. All art works 
of this kind must neither be too high for the child’s ability of 
appreciation, nor must they be too low; a good rule to fihow 
was to let them be complete representations of the beautiful in 
situations and scenes familiar to the children or within the grasp 
of their imagination and emotions. Only in this way can art ele- 
vate to the heights of inspiration and lead on thru the awaken- 
ing of hope and aspiration to lofty motives urging the will to 
noble actions. Rather give to the pupils the simple pictures 
of Meyer von Bremen which reveal the beauty in the simple 
things of the child's every day life, than a headless Victory or 
an armless Venus, whose beautiful lines will be unnoticed by 
the child in the thought of the incompleteness of the figure. 


Prizes for Educational Essays. 


Utica, N. Y.—Supt. George Griffith announces the third an- 
nual prize competition for Utica teachers, for essays upon pro- 
fessional topics. The prizes and subjects are as follows: 

A first prize of $25.00 and a second prize of $15.00 open to all 
— and principals in the kindergartens, and grades 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Play ard its utilization in education. 

The educational work of Horace Mann. 

What children read. 

A first prize of $25.00 and a second prize of $15.00 open to all 
teachers and principals in grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9.- 

Field work in ordinary school studies. 

Manual training. 

How to teach a good use of English. 

A single prize of $35.00 open to all teachers, principals, and 
special supervisors of the city. 

The school system of New York state. 
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Knrichment of grammar school courses of study, 
of mm omen and graded schools; their relative advantages 
and disadvantages, 


Pupils to be Trained for Business: 


CHICAGO, ILL,—The board of education has sent out to the 
business men of the city a letter asking their co-operation 
in the formation of a commercial course for public school 
pupils, The letter is, in part, as follows: 

What, in your opinion, should a youth from sixteen to twenty- 
one years of axe study to fit him best for usefulness in a general 
business career? 

Do you believe that a commercial course should be theoretical 
or practical, or should such a course combine both elements? 

Should a young man apply to you for employment, knowledge 
of what subjects would best fit him for such yoy ed 

The following course has been prepared for the first year's 
study: English, arithmetic and accounting, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial geography, penmanship, including letter writing and 
business correspondence ; stenography and typewriting, or me- 
chanical drawing. 

We are also considering an advanced course, which shall 
include: Accounting, algebra, English language and literature 
modern languages most essential in business life elements of 
commercial law, physical geography, physics and chemistry, as 
applied to industrial processes ; history, including the history of 
commerce and commercial legislation; principles of money and 
banking, history of transportation. 

What is your opinion of the two courses above suggested from 
a practical standpoint? 

hat changes, if any, would you suggest in the above courses? 

The committee hopes that, if the school is established, it may 
lay out a line of work that will, as far as possible, train a young 
man for business, and to this end seeks the advice and judgment 
of business men. It is hoped you will express yourself freely 
and fully. An early reply is solicited. 

GRAHAM H. Harris, President. 

This matter of a commercial course has been discussed for 
some time. The idea now is to make a course of one year, and 
have a distinct school in a central location. If it succeeds, 
probably a four years’ course will be established. 


Principal of the “ John Worthy” under Fire. 


CuicaGco, ILL.~Prin. Robert M. Smith, of the John Worthy 
manual training school, whose declaration that his school was a 
school of crime was noted in these columns recently, was called 
before the school management committee of the board to ex- 

lain his utterances. His statement that boys were sent to the 
Gridewell for truancy, tho the nominal charge was somethin 
else, was upheld by several members of the board. Prin. Smit 
took some time in explaining his criticism of the board for not 
establishing truant schools, and finally disposed of the matter 
to the satisfaction of the committee. 

The parental school matter has been taken up in earnest by 
the educational organizations. A joint committee met recently 
and drafted a bill for the establishment of parental schools, 
which will be presented to the general assembly. The bill pro- 
vides that any boy between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years, having destitute parents, being found guilty of habitual, 
truancy, shall be committed to the institution upon the com- 
plaint of the truant officer or any reputable citizen. The bill 
makes the establishment of such schools compulsory in cities 
of more than 100,000 population. 


Kentucky Notes. 
(Correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


The Kentucky Educational Association meets at Louisville 
on December 27, 28, and 20, Supt. Mark, of Louisville. is 
president. In making his program he has attempted to bring 
together as many of the educational forces of the state as pos- 
sible. The different department that will hold sessions are: 
superintendents, high school, nature study, and child study. | 

Seventeen of the one hundred and nineteen county superin- 
tendents are women. And from the observation of your cor- 
respondent, are not behind the men in successful school super- 
vision. 

The city schools of the state are, without an exception, under 
the same supervision as last year. The esprit de corps of the 
a city superintendents is the highest the state has 
cnown. 

The woods are full of aspiring candidates for state superin- 
tendent. Now, is a good time to let the office seek the man— 
which will not, however, be done. 


Briefer Notes. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Supt. Emerson is attempting a new plan of 
promotion, to accommodate the brighter students of the grades, 
and offer incentives for better work. He has been investigat- 
ing the various plane proposed by educators and in use in dif- 
ferent cities, and hopes to evolve some scheme which will make 
greater flexibility. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prin. Charles B. Goff, of the University 
Grammar and English and Classical school, died at his home 
last Thursday, of pneumonia. His school was started in 1864, 
in connection with Dr. William A. Mowry. 

KANE, Pa.—The superintendent of schools has directed that 

encils and penholders be numbered, so that each pupil can 
ave the same pencil or penholder every time. 
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December 24, 1808 


Oral Expression in Public Schools. 


At a meeting of the section on readivg and oral expression 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association held on Saturday, 
November 19, in the Grand Central Palace, New York, the 
chairman, Richard E, Mayne, presiding, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


Whereas: The manifold benefits of correct reading and oral ex- 
pression are acknowledged, the influence exerted by these sub- 
jects in general education are incalculable, and the unmethodical 
means used in cultivating them demand immediate attention 
from teachers, therefore be it resolved: 

That this meeting requests the New York State Teachers’ Assc- 
ciation to have this matter brought before the attention of all its 
members in the form of an address at the convention in Utica. 

The address to be delivered before a general meeting of the as- 
sociation should treat of ‘Speech and Reading in the Public 
Schools.” 

Whereas: Having learned that at the last annual meeting of 
the National Association of Elocutionists held in Cincinnati a 
committee was appointed to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to secure recognition of elocution 
in its practical forms of reading and speaking as an essential 
part of modern education ; 

And Whereas, That committee decided to adopt the advice of 
Dr, Ww. T. Harris, United States commissioner of education, to 
frame its request with the view of securing time for discussion 
at the convention of 1899; 

And Whereas; In our opinion the objects to be accomplished 
deserve the encouragement and support of educators, Therefore 
it is, e 

Resolved: That believing the best interests of public instruc- 
tion are involved in the aforesaid request to the National Educa- 
tional Association, we respectfully urge that distinguished body 
of American educators to grant it. 

RICHARD E. MayNngE, chairman. 

CAROLINE B, LE Row, secretary. 
ADOLPH R, MISEHLISEH, 

chairman of executive committee. 


Attractions of the New Jersey Meeting. 


The program for the forty-fourth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association, to be held at Trenton, 
December 28-30, is an attractive one. Wednesday afternoon 
promises, besides the address of the president, Supt. Maxson, 
of Plainfield, talks by Dr. James F. Riggs on “The Private 
Reading of the Teacher;” by Miss Sarah L. Arnold on “ Con- 
ditions of Success in Teaching:” and by Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, state supervisor of drawing in Massachusetts, on 
“Drawing and Art Instruction.” In the evening Hamilton 
W. Mabie will speak on “The Constructive Element of Edu- 
cation.” Thursday morning Supt. Tarbell, of Providence, will 
address the association on “ Methods in Geography;” Prin. 
Maud Summers, of the Kinzie school, Chicago, on “ The Speer 
Idea in Teaching Number,” and Prin. Wilbur F. Gordy, of 
Hartford, on “Ethical Values in the Teaching of History.” 
Thursday evening, Supt. William H. Maxwell, of New York 
city will speak on “Arnold of Rugby.” Thursday afternoon 
will be devoted to the department meetings. The high school 
section offers addresses b og C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, 
State Supt. C. J. Baxter, Prin. W. C. Gorman, of Montclair, 
Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, in the shape of ten minute 
talks on management. Prin. John G. Wight, of the girls’ high 
school, New York, will speak on “ Literature in the High 
School.” 

The grammar school section will conduct a symposium on 





the course of study, the speakers being Prin. C. J. Majory, of: 


Newton, County Superintendent John Enright, of Freehold, 
Miss Eliza R. Butler, of the oe normal school, Paterson, 
Supt. Henry Snyder, of Jersey City, and Prin. Clarence E. 
Morse, of East Orange, Supt. C. N. Kendall, of New Haven, 
Conn., wil! deliver an address on “The Teaching of English.” 

In the primary section Miss Arnold will speak on “ Read- 
ing,” and a symposium on methods will be conducted by Prin. 
Emma L, Ballou, of Jersey City, Supt. Vernon L. Davey, of 
East Orange, Alexcenah Thomas, of Atlantic City, Supt. F. E. 
Spaulding, of Passaic, and Supt. J. T. Corlew, of Stratford, 
conn. 


The third annual meeting of the New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Teachers college, Col- 
umbia university, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 29-30. The ses- 
sions will begin promptly at 9:30 A. M., 2 P. M., and 8 P, M. 


Dec. 27-28.—American Physiological Society at New York. 
Secretary, P. S. Lee, Columbia university, New York city. 


Dec 28.—Geological Society of America, at Columbia 
university, New York. Secretary, H. L. Fairchild, University 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


Feb. 25.—American Mathematical Society at Columbia 
university, New York. Secretary, T. N. Cole, 501 West 116th 
street, New York. 

Feb. 21-23.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., at 


Columbus, Ohio. Pres. E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky.; Sec’y J. 
H. Van Sickle, Denver, Col. 
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New York Educational Council Meeting. 


The monthly meeting of the New York Educational Council, 
held in New York university on Saturday was the occasion of 
an interesting discussion on school-room decoration. Prin. L. 
E. Rowley, of East Orange, N, J., opened the discussion with 
an address on the educational value of school-room decoration 
and a plea for the ideal in art education. He urged the recog- 
nition of the director of art instruction as such rather than as 
an ordinary teacher of drawing. “The rudimentary principles 
of drawing,” he said, “ must not be taught until the teacher has 
the inspiration which comes from long and thoro acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of art.” 

Speaking of securing fine effects which shall be constantly 
before the pupils’ eyes, he said, “‘ Why cannot the schools begin 
to teach art by their very architecture ? The school architecture 
should be beautiful as well as that of the church and the saloon, 
which now have a monopoly. No better present could be given 
by a graduating class of a high school than a stained glass 
window for the stairway, bearing the figure of Tennyson and a 
verse or two from his poems. Put frescoes on the walls, if pos- 
sible; at any rate let the walls be tinted. Puta cooling tint on 
the south and west sides, where the sun is, and a warm tint on 
the north. } 

““We can view school-room decorations as simply filling a 
bare space on the walls, without regard to artistic effect. We 
can also look at them as rounding out the work of the school- 
room. Putineach room decorations appropriate to what is 
taught there. Illuminate the work in each department with 
pictures excellent from the artist’s standpoint. The master- 
pieces represent the great achievements of great men under im- 
mense difficulties. Tox as it is the man behind the gun who 
does the execution, so it is the man behind the picture who has 
breathed his life into it. Michael Angelo, Mozart, Handel, and 
many others overcame the many difficulties which confronted 
them, and their works tell the stories of their struggles. Put 
the man as well as his work before the child for an inspiration. 
Who can appreciate the Angelus until he sees the picture of 
Millet in his hobnailed shoes and peasant clothes? Then one 
realizes why he could paint his peasants so faithfully.” : 

In discussing Prin. Rowley’s remarks, Supt. F. E. Spaulding, 
of Passaic, N. J., said that he wished to emphasize the import- 
ance of selecting school-room decorations from the child’s point 
of view. The child’s capacities should be studied. In Passaic, 
he had asked 1,000 children to name and describe on paper, 
the most beautiful thing each had ever seen. 

In the lowest grade, the most noticeable result was the prefer- 
ence forcolor. Then up to the eleventh year of the child's life, 
flowers appealed most. After that, scenery held the attention. 
Only about a dozen out of the thousand mentioned pictures, 
tho this, of course, might well be due to their lack of education. 
But this offered a suggestion as to the child’s point of view. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


The scheduled speakers on the subject of “ The Elements of 
a Good Teacher” being absent, Pres. Young called on Supt. 
Shear, of White Plains, N. Y., for his views on the question. 
Supt. Shear said; “ The good teacher must be thoroly in love 
with the work. She must not work for money, because there is 
very little init. She must not teach as astepping stone to 
something else, for that is morally wrong, and is one of the 
causes of poor teaching.. She must love children and be in 
sympathy with them. She must be physically as nearly perfect 
as possible. If she is not, she may force herself under mental 
strain to do good work, but she will soon wear herself out. A 
teacher should be able to see and hear. If she can, other phy- 
sical deformities may be left out of account. A teacher must 
also have a heart. A teacher without one fails in discipline, in 
instruction, in the details of her work, in her intercourse with 
the parents and with her associate teachers. Finally, she must 
have character. If a pupil feels that the teacher’s character is 
not above reproach, the teacher cannot control that pupil. It 
was character in Thomas Arnold that made Rugby what it be- 
came. The elements of a good teacher are all embodied in the 
one word character.” : 

Prin. E. A. Preston, of Brooklyn asked, “Is there any guide 
by which a superintendent can decide whether a teacher is such 
a one as he wants to employ?” Supt. Shear answered; “ The 
spitit of the teacher's room will tell. Are the pupils imbued 
with the spirit of work or of “any Be Is the teacher teaching them 
to control themselves? Is she talking at the top of her voice? 
How do the children walk in the school-room and in the corri- 
dors? Howdoes the teacher walk? Does she require the pu- 
pils to stand when they are standing and sit when — are sit- 
ting? Does she require neat work? Have the pupils confi- 
dence in her, and she in them? Is her personality impressed 
on them? Is she loyal to her fellow teachers, to her principal, 
to her superintendent?” 

Supt. Stevens, of the borough of Queens, was called upon for 
his opinion, and he said: “I recall a few remarks made by that 
reverend man, Dr. Sheldon, of Oswego. He said he woald 
mark a teacher upon the scale of six. Three points should go 
for the qualities which make up manhood, two points for his 
ability to teach, and one point for his scholarship. The results 
of ateacher’s work in the school-room cannot be tabulated or 
marked by a scale of per cents.” 
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New York City. 


It looks now as if the present city administration would re- 
deem its pledges for more school buildings. There was pub- 
lished a few days ago in the City Record, the official paper of 
the city government, a report of the appropriations for the en- 
suing year, and the provisions made for paying interest on the 
bonds to be issued. This shows a proposed issue of $48,000.- 
ooo in bonds, of which $7,673,640 is for new school houses and 
sites, divided as tollows: Manhattan and the Bronx, $4,083,- 
640; Brooklyn, $2,873,000; Queens, $567,000; and Richmond; 
$150,000. 

Mr Whalen’s Retroactive Ban, 


All the boroughs are anxiously awaiting the decision of the 
court of appeals, which may be given at any moment in regard 
to the Brooklyn mandamus suit. The giving to graduates of 
the Brooklyn training school book salaries which they had been 
deprived of by an oversight ina by-law, caused the trouble. It 
was proposed to give them an increased salary from September 
12. The city auditor, when the payrolls with the increases came 
before him, submitted the legality of the matter to the corpora- 
tion counsel. Mr. Whalen says: 


‘‘In my opinion the school board for the borough of Brooklyn 
has not the power to adopt a by-law or by-laws which shall occa- 
sion a retroactive inerease in the salary or compensation of the 
teachers under its charge,and I further advise you that the school 
board for the borough of Brooklyn was not justified in adopting 
a by-law on November 1, 1898, which contemplated an increase 1n 
— Salaries of certain teachers prior to the adoption of said by- 
aw. 

It was at once taken to mean that even if Brooklyn won the 
suit, the teachers could not be paid from September, but only 
for December, and the rest of the money would have to go into 
the sinking fund of the city. If not that, as Brooklyn had 
promised to give the central board for the other boroughs what 
she did not need, then the borough would practically have no 
advantage at all, after all her fight for the money. Four bor- 
oughs at once rejoiced at the prospect, while Brooklyn pro- 
ceeded to take steps to prove that her new salary schedule, 
adopted June 28, was technically put in operation September 
12, tho, on account of lack of money, the salaries were paid on 
the old schedule. This was exactly what has been done all the 
fallin Queens. If Brooklyn could prove that, she would be 
escaping from Mr. Whalen’s retroactive ban. But there was a 
resolution of the board passed on November 1, providing for 
the payment of salaries from September if Brooklyn won her 
suit. This looked like a retroactive arrangement, so the Brook- 
lyn board met last Tuesday night in special session and res- 
cinded the resolution. This leaves the following resolution, 
adopted June 28, as fixing the date when the new schedule shall 
go into operation: 


‘Your committee also recommends that the board of estimate 
be requested to appropriate a sufficient sum for the payment of 
Salaries as approved herein, and that the schedule go into effect 
immediately upon such appropriation being made.” 

If the Brooklyn board has its mandamus granted. it will ar- 
gue that this “sufficient sum” really dates from July 1, when 
the board of estimate appropriated an insufficient sum. That 
is, the schedule would go into effect September 1, and the in- 
creases could be paid from that date. 

In the meantime, the other boroughs are trying to prove that 
their new schedules were in effect September 1, tho with indif- 
ferent success. 


More Poor Prison Furniture. 


Supt. Snyder, of the building department, is having more 
trouble with the prison furniture which is used in the schools. 
He says that the workmanship on it is the poorest he has ever 
seen. 

The most recent trouble was with regard to the desks for No. 
147, Gouverneur street and East Broadway, Manhattan. The 
specifications called for desk tops of one solid piece of wood. 
But the tops were of two pieces, put together with insufficient 
glue, so that there was not even a solid surface at the joining 
ine, and the material was full of sap and improperly seasoned. 
A similar complaint has come from Brooklyn, where poor work- 
manship, slow delivery, and cheap sianirtel ine noticed. Many 
of the members of the central board are opposed to the use of 
prison furniture in the greater city, and the legislature may be 
asked to provide some relief. 


Holiday Tours for Teachers. 


The teachers of New York, Jersey City, Hoboken and vicin- 
ity are offered two Christmas holiday tours by the Peonsyl- 
vania railroad to Washington, D. C.,and Mount Vernon, and to 
Old Point Comfort. Tour No.1, to Washington and Mount 
Vernon, leaves New York Tuesday, December 27, at Io:50 A. M. 
Ho erg Philadelphia and Washington, and returning Thursday 
night. 

The other tour, to Old Point Comfort, has a similar schedule, 
leaving at 7:50 A.M. December 27, and returning two days 
later. Tickets are good, however, until January 1, if one 
wishes to take advantage of the pleasures of Old Point Com- 
fort for a few days more. 

A chaperon and tourist agent will accompany each party. 
Further information concerning the trips can be obtained 
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from Prin. Clark of No. 60; Prin. Whiteside, of No. 69; Prin, 
Ettinger, of No.2; Prin. Holley, of No. 47; Miss Carrie F, 
Cobb, supervisor of music, 327 Lenox avenue. Miss M. E, 
Tate, principal of No. 46 New York; Prin. Rue, of No. 6, 
Hoboken, N.J.; or Mr. W. N. Burchard, tourist agent, 1196 
Broadway. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


Borough Supt. Jasper announces that he hopes to have soon 
about fifty teachers from Queens in the borough of Manhattan- 
Bronx. Queens has a surplus of teachers because many were 
hired under the impression that the money for their salaries 
would be forthcoming. It was not and so there are a number 
of teachers who would gladly come into the Manhattan system. 


The Mayor Talks to Teachers. 


A delegation of teachers calledon Mayor Van Wyck the 
other day, to _— with him for a new salary schedule. The 
mayor took the opportunity to — his dissatisfaction with 
the management of the schools. He said, “I am thinking seri- 
ously of advertising far and wide for men of ability who can 
rive their undivided attention to the business of the schools, | 
delieve the city should a" men to do this work, and then it 
would be done properly. For instance, no one knows what the 
=— salary schedule means. All the board of education 

nows about it is that it will not work. Butmen will not neglect 
their personal business, even for the schools, and you can’t 
blame them.” 

“How about women?” one of the teachers asked. 

“ T am in favor of appointing competent women to the board,” 
the Mayor replied. ‘“ The teachers should have some represen- 
tatives in the board.” 

The mayor told the teachers that the board of education was 
the only city department in which he had no influence, and if 
they wished redress, they would have to get it from the board. 


Brooklyn. 


The authorized new high school in the eastern district is the 
occasion of comment among the principals and teachers. Con- 
siderable of a tangle is created over the question of the princi- 
palship. Holders of principal’s A certificates consider them- 
selves eligible, while others say they are not. Section 1,081 of 
the charter provides for lists of all those teachers and principals 
to whom licenses have been granted. A list of holders oi A 
certificates exists, but includes only the names of those who are 
not employed, the others being classed as not eligible. How- 
ever, there is another provision which allows a high school 

rincipal to be appointed even if his nameis not on the eligible 
ist. The city superintendent seemingly has the right to make 
the appointment unhampered by sayihig except the board of 
examiners, of which he is the chairman. Several candidates 
already have appeared for the position, but it is too early yet to 
speculate on their chances. 


Changes in a Prominent Firm. 


Owing to the retirement of Orlando Leach, the firm of Leach, 
Shewelland Company is dissolved, Thomas R. Shewell and Com- 
pany continuing the publication of the grammar school books, 


‘formerly published by the old firm. Mr. Daniel Van Winkle, 


who was associated with the old firm, is now the New York 
agent for Thomas R. Shewell and Company, with offices in the 
Constable building, Fifth avenue and Eighteenth street. 

Mr. Van Winkle has been long and favorably known among 
the teachers and school boards in his district, and he is to be 
congratulated in assuming this responsible position. 


Queens. 


Eight night schools were authorized by the borough board at 
its meeting on Friday, the cost not to exceed $5,000. Seventy- 
two lectures will be provided for in the various schools during 
the winter season. 


To Protect Teachers’ Interests. 


The Queens teachers are considerably worked up over the 
salary question in the borough. They claim that it is bad 
enough to work for the little money allowed them, but worse 
when they cannot get any atall. Sothey have taken steps to 
protect themselves. A legislative committee has been ap 
pointed, to secure, if possible, favorable action, and at least to 
prevent legislation detrimental to their interests. This commit- 
tee is composed of some of the most prominent teachers and 
principals in the borough. They are: John Holley Clarke, of 
Flushing ; Matthew D. Quinn, of Long Island City; Martin 
Joyce, Woodhaven; John F. Quigley, Long Island City; Isaac 
N. Failor, Richmond Hill; Sanford Ellsworth, Far Rockaway ; 
and Prof. Chase, Long Island City. 


The Kind of Man Needed. 


Pres. Temple Prime, of the Huntington, L. I., school board, 
has offered to pay for the rent and furnishing of aroom for a 
school at Fair Ground, and to pay the teacher’s aoe | to the 
end of the year. He has authorized the committee in charge to 
draw on him to the extent of $600. The taxpayers had previ- 
ously voted down the scheme, so Mr. Prime took the matter 
into hisownhands. Last year he gave a $4,500 site for a $20,- 
000 school building. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. By Neltje Blanchan ; with 
forty-eight Plates of Birds in their Natural Colors.—Recogniz- 
ing the threatened extinction of many species of birds because 








‘of excessive hunting, thru ignorance of their life habits, the 


author strives to arouse interest in the birds themselves in their 
native wilds. The plates show birds in their natural attitudes, 
and the colors, with only one or two exceptions, furnish ready 
recognition. The descriptions of the species supply full identi- 
fication of a dead specimen, and usually enable the observer to 
know the bird in flight. Habits in the nesting season are shown, 
the localities which the species frequent and those which they 
pass in their migrations are made plain, so that both hunter 
and bird lover can understand how valuable birds can escape 
extinction. Furnishing young people with books which attract 
the eye, whose descriptions are pleasing and accurate, is the 
best preventive of the wanton destruction that takes every nest 
or egg regardless of bird life. 

One feature which specially adapts this book for reference 
and makes it superior to most treatises on birds is calling atten- 
tion to food species. The larger birds, as loons, ducks, and gulls, 
sailing high in air, or disappearing in the water like lead, fur- 
nish a most attractive feature on the coast and on inland lakes. 
Yet all notice the gradual disappearance of certain species. By 
what means can it be checked? How can those now diminish- 
ing be increased? General interest awakened by exact state- 
ments will help our bird friends. This volume will be sent 
postpaid to any address on approval, to be paid for if satisfac- 
tory, or to be returned in case it is not wanted after examina- 
tion. (Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. Price, $2.00.) 


The Last Waif or Social Quarantine shows something of the 
condition of children in the lowest stratum of society. Horace 
Fletcher, the author, believes that much can and ought to be 
done for the pitiable objects constituting what are sometimes 
called the “ Have-to-Be’s.” Social quarantine he considers the 
solution to this weighty problem. Hesays: “Social quaran- 
tine must extend its protection to every growing life in a com- 
munity during the period of its growth and influence, the forma- 
tion of its character, in order to be signally effective. It must 
reach the last waif with its loving care. Reaching the last 
waif necessitates reaching all waifs, and that constitutes, and 
must be the aim of, “ Perfect Social Quarantine.” It requires 
the careful reading of a number of pages of the book to com- 
prehend exactly what Mr. Fletcher means by Social Quarantine, 
but as he says, it is in brief, exclusion—keeping without the 
gates. Strict quarantine must be maintained against idleness, 
against misunderstanding, against mal-administration. 

The book is an appeal for organized effort to establish per- 
fect social quarantine. Mr. Fletcher gives suggestions for the 
formation of local organizations to supplement the family and 
existing public organizations. A National Quarantine Organiza- 
tion is now under consideration. For local sections, Mr. Fletcher 
suggests that the best work is secured thru committees whose 
aim has been defined by an executive committee. Among the 
sub-committees which he considers of importance are the fol- 
lowing: Committee on districts or wards and census of child- 


ren needing care; on estimates and finance; on securing the - 


services of scientifically trained teachers ; on securing initial 
support until government shall take over the schools which 
have proved to be efficient nurseries of good citizenship, on de- 
mand of the people ; on suitable nourishment and clothing for 
destitute children ; on parallel sanitary and cleanliness reqire- 
ments ; on emulation for neighborhood cleanliness and for home 
or neighborhood decoration, etc., etc. 

In many respects the scheme is an interesting one ; whether 
or not it is of any practical value, remains to be seen. Certainly 
the poor little waifs, even to the last one, deserve a better fate 
than is often theirs, and it is hoped that the proceeds from the 
sale of the book, which are to be devoted to this work, may be 
large. (Kindergarten Literature Company, Woman’s Temple, 
Chicago. Price, $1.50.) 


Through the Earth is a fairy tale of science, somewhat sug- 
gestive of Jules Verne, Clement Fezandi¢, the author, has found- 
ed the story upon the latest scientific researches, and it brings 
out many remarkable facts in physics which make it preserve 
the air of probability from beginning to end. According to the 
story, a noted scientist succeeds in boring a hole thru the 
earth, from New York to Australia, with the idea of establish- 
ing rapid transit to the antipodes. He constructs a car of 
steel, and a young lad volunteers to make the first passage. 
Granted the tunnel, the trip may seem a simple matter ; but 
there are questions of gravity, temperature, and air pressure 
that assume serious proportions. It is these that give the com- 
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plications to the story, and they provide variety and excitement. 
The illustrations add to the general attractiveness. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York.) 


No matter how many editions of Irving’s Sketch Book are 
issued they are always welcome. The handsomer they are the 
better ; no expense of binding or illustration is too good for the 
works of our prose poet and humorist. The Luxembourg edition 
of the Sketch Book is excellently printed and bound and contains 
many illustrations, including a portrait of Irving. This is pecu- 
liarly a Christmas book on account of its detailed description of 
Christmas observances in England, where it is much more of a 
S150} than in this country. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


The era of myth-making has not yet passed if one can judge 
from the way in which stories have grown up around such great 
names as Washington, Franklin, and others. The aim of Syd- 
ney George Fisher in The True Benjamin Franklin has been to 
dissipate the tradition that has grown about that great man’s 
name and to present as nearly as possible the real Franklin for 
the consideration of readers. Happily this is an easier task 
than in the case of Washington, as Franklin has written so 
much in regard to himself. This will prove one of the most 
satisfactory biographies of the great statesman philosopher ever 
published. Among the illustrations are many of the portraits 
of Franklin and his friends. The book is elegantly printed and 
bound in cloth. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


An interesting and at the same time stimulating book for 
boys, Success Against Odds, is contributed by William 0. Stod- 
dard to the holiday literature. Those who have read the “Red 
Patriot” by this author can anticipate like pleasure in reading 
of Steve Hendricks, the brave, honest, dashing hero. His career 
will stimulate the young to manliness and honest endeavor. 
(D. Appleton & Co.. New York.) 


Nothing but the master genius of a Hawthorne could have 
thrown such a charm around the life of early New England, as 
has been done in Grandfather’s Chair. Grandfather tells the 
children the origin of the chair and then he relates the story of 
Lady Arbella who came into possession of it. The chair after- 
wards went to Roger Williams. Then after various vicissitudes 
it was sold by auction to Captain John Hall, who won fame and 
fortune by coining the pine-tree shillings. And Grandfather, 
tells how Master Samuel Sewall won Betsy Hull and her weight 
in silver. In this way Hawthorne relates many of the interest- 
ing legends of New England and interweaves much valuable 
history, so that the book is really as valuable as a more serious 
history. The edition in the Children’s Favorite Classics, with 
its color frontispiece and other appropriate illustrations, is with- 
out doubt the most attractive ever issued. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


The Ocean of Dreams and Other Poems, by Carolyn Howard 
Philp, in which the critical reader will find much to admire. 
The subjects are in great variety—love poems, songs, poems of 
nature, historical poems, etc. The volume is bound in white 
cloth, with gilt cover design. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) - 


Bird Gods is what Charles de Kay calls his book in which he 
traces the influence of birds and beasts on early religion. To 
primitive man there was something mysterious about birds, and 
hence they readily conceived of souls as birds and birds as 
supernatural creatures. While drawing attention to the bird 
gods of ancient Europe, the author does not wish to be accused 
of allowing one theory to run away with him. He does not 
contend that all the gods of old were bird gods ; sometimes two 
birds of separate natures seem to blend in one god or hero, as 
when he gets his name from one hero, but some of his traits 
from another. As soon as the bird or beast becomes humanized, 
many other influences began to play. Many attractive drawings 
ol DD to illustrate the book. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

1.50. 


Edward Noyes Westcott, who died at Syracuse last March, 
left in David Harum a literary portrait that will be likely to 
take a permanent place in American literature. David Harum 
is an old country banker who is dry, quaint, and somewhat illit- 
erate, but whose prototype the native of central New York will 
readily recognize. The pages are replete with humor and the 
bara touches of character drawings. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


Children’s Pastimes, gives a collection of ready cut story 
pictures. It is one of a set of three large toy books beautifully 
lithographed in colors, each containing sixteen pages of ready 
cut pictures, printed on heavy, strong paper. The pictures can 
be taken out and made to stand alone as paper dolls. The sub- 
jects are susceptible of a great number of combinations and 
changes. Horses can be harnessed to carriages, ponies to carts, 
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and dogs to sledges ; tables can be set, and all the familiar nur- 
sery tales can be enacted by the characters represented. The 
three volumes consist of “ Nursery Tales,” “ Children’s Pastimes,” 
and “ Juvenile Housekeeping.” (The set of three, enclosed in a 
box, $2.00. Single books, size 84x124 inches, in colored cov- 
ers, price, 75 cents each. R. H. Russell, New York.) 


A book of adventure of historical character has been written 
by Joseph Hocking ; the scene is laid in Cornwall, England, in 
the time of the Pretender. The hero is one Oscar Trevannion 
and he has a surprising number of adventures; he inherits 
debts : he plays cards and loses his estate ; starts on an enter- 
prise to rescue a young lady, Miss Nancy Molesworth, shut in 
a castle. This is sufficient to show that the author plans out 
for an adventurous life for a bold character. The tone of the 
story is well kept up to the pitch set in this first chapter. It 
is a story that has none of those elements so many writers feel 
it needful to insert. It is bold adventure without wickedness, 
very readable. (Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00.) 


Three new songs have been issued, with words and music, by 
W. W. McCallip, of Columbus, 0. These are “Tell Mother I'll 
be There,” President McKinley's message to his dying mother ; 
“Grander than all Banners of the World: Flag of Columbia,” 
and “I am Going Home to Mother,” dedicated by special per- 
mission to the hero of the Merrimac. 


Did you ever think of the adventures a fly passes thru in the 
short period of his existence? What with dodging the house- 
wife's broom, getting mired in the butter, dodging the vicious 
slap of the bald-headed man, and hair-breadth escapes from the 
young villian who loves to torture flying and creeping things, he 
must have a lively time. In Buz-Buz a house-fly tells of his 
twelve adventures thru Charles Stuart Pratt. The baby, the 
boy, the lady, the man, the grandma, and all things are seen 
from the fly’s point of view. He observes that children have 
“only two legs and no wings at all,” and he watches them to 
see if wings or more legs will grow. The mingling of the hu- 
morous and tragic in the fly’s biography proves highly amusing. 
L. J. Bridgman has contributed fifty illustrations. (Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston. 12mo., 75 cents.) 


All educated persons should know the main facts in the life 
of a man who has had so much to do in the affairs of the world 
as Bismarck. However many have not time to read the larger 
biographies ; such a compact volume as Frederick Sonneburg’s 
Bismarck: His Life and Time, translated from the German by 
Ida L. Saxton and Grace H. Webb, will meet the general needs 
of the public. The large portion of the history of modern 
Europe included in Bismarck’s life is here well covered. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the statesman. (F. Tennyson Neely, 
New York.) 


The girls who carry pleasant recollections of Amy E. Blan- 
chard’s stories of “Two Girls,” “Three Pretty Maids,” and other 
stories will find An Independent Daughter, by the same author, 
equally interesting. It is a story of college and home life with 
plenty of pleasant incidents. The reader acquires a very close 
acquaintance with Persis Holmes, the heroine of the story. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


Young people are well acquainted with Kate Tannatt Woods’ 
skill as an author thru a number of delightful stories. As presi- 
dent of the Thought and Work club, of Salem, Mrs. Woods is 
known thruout America as a practical worker toward practical 
“sweetness and light.” Her Little New England Maid is but 
another contribution, as she herself puts it, to the heroism of 
“those New England maids and mothers who believe in the 
sacredness of the home, and are unselfishly striving to make the 
world better.” The book is attractively illustrated by Miss 
Bruce. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Will Allen Dromgoole has contributed two volumes to the 
Young of Heart series, both marked by that sympathetic appre- 
ciation of childhood for which his writings are noted. These 
are Rare Old Chums and A Boy’s Battle. They are both very 
prettily printed, bound, and illustrated. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston.) 

Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy), as thousands of young people 
know, never writes a dull story and the tone is invariably good. 
Her latest book, As in a Mirror, is a story of experiences of the 
home, every-day kind, yet she invests them with a wonderful 
interest. The young people who figure in these pages are the 
bright, lively kind who are educated up to better things by their 
surroundings. The reader will also benefit by the story. 
(Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston.) 

In Little Mr..Van Vere of China Harriet A. Cheever intro- 
duces us to Donny, a little boy who lived with his poor old grand- 
mother in the city. During the course of his rambles in the 
city he gets acquainted with the captain of a vessel, the Nanet- 
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ta Masters, and after his grandmother's death becomes a stow- 

away and is carried to China, There he inspects the great city 

< oy and sees many wonderful things. (Dana Estes & Co, 
oston. 


A Pocket History of the Ladies of the White House and Informa- 
tion About the Executive Mansion is a pretty large title for q 
pretty small book, The book is a little volume of eighty pages, 
about two inches square, containing half-tone portraits of the 
ladies of the White House, from Martha Washington to Mrs, 
McKinley, with a short biographical sketch of each. Descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the White House and its various apart- 
ments, the entertainments, etiquette, and special social code of 
diplomatic circles, complete the book. It is bound in blue cloth, 
with ornamental lettering and shield in red and silver. (The 
Woolfall Company, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


The Thumb-nail series, a delightful series of tiny books, just 
large enough to slip in the vest pocket, has among its latest 
volumes The Cricket on the wu Charles Dickens, with an 
introduction by Joseph Jefferson. Who could write more appre- 
ciatively of Dickens’ imaginative tale than the actor who has 
helped to make the characters described therein a reality. Mr. 
Jefferson, who has so identified himself with the old toy-maker, 
surmises in his introduction that Dickens did not know how good 
a play there was in the book, or he himself would have made a 
drama of it. (The Century Co., New York. $1.00.) 


A series of ballads full of life and humor by. Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud is embodied in the volume Down Durley Lane. The 
reader will find in these carefully drawn characters such as will 
engage the interest of adults as well as youths. Master Merri- 
vein, who is given so many commissions by his wife as to set 
his head in a whirl and his tongue tripping, is the type of the 
modern suburbanite. Mistress Peggy creates just as much of a 
sensation when she comes to town in these days, as when she 
swept by Durley in her coach. The Parson, who “went to see,” 
and the Scribe of Durley, who routed the robbers of his fruit- 
garden, are very real personages. Mr. Birch, the illustrator, 
has found true inspiration in the verses. He is thoroly at home 
with wigs, ruffles, and knee-breeches. (The Century Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 


A full and practical, as well as poetic, exposition of the text 
from St. John, “I am the True Vine, my Father is the Husband- 
man—Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, He taketh 
away; and every branch that beareth fruit, He cleanseth it,” is 
given in the little book by the Rev. Andrew Murray on The 
Fruit of the Vine. He sets forth the truth of the text with 
eloquence and power. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
Boston. 35 cents,) 


What Miss Wilkins has done for the grown folks Sophie May, 
in her stories, has done for the boys and girls—she has painted 
the doings of their daily life with truth and detail. A volume 
of these short stories has just been issued. In this book, indeed, 
Sophie Swett has collected her best known St. Nicholas, Wide 
Awake, Youth’s Companion, and Harper’s Young People stories in 
a new, delightful, and deftly welded combination, which she has 
given the title, Bilberry Boys and Girls. The stories are excel- 
lent deliniations of New England rural life, and the illustrations 
by Ethelred B. Barry capitally emphasize the story. (Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston. $1.25.) 


The campaign against the Spanish stronghold in Cuba is told 
more in detail than we have yet seen it in any other volume in 
Thomas J. Vivian's Fall of Santiago. The narrative includes 
the chase of Cervera’s fleet, the sinking of the Merrimac by 
Hobson, the fight of the marines of Guantanamo, the landing of 
Shafter’s army at Daiquiri, the Rough Riders’ battle at La 
Quasima, the taking of El] Caney and San Juan, the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet, and the surrender of Toral. The book has a 
map of southeastern Cuba and many illustrations from photo- 
graphs. (R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 


With Dewey at Manila is the plain story of the glorious vic- 
tory of the United States squadron over the Spanish fleet, May 
1, 1898, as related in the notes and correspondence of an officer 
on board the flagship Olympia. These records are edited by 
Thomas J. Vivian, and form a narrative which for vividness and 
truth have not been surpassed by any account of this event. 
The book has portraits of the chief actors in the battle, pictures 
of the ships, etc. (R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 


The illustration of moral principles by incidents drawn from 
the lives of great men and extracts from the poets and other 
writers makes the book of Orison Swett Marsden on The Secret 
of Achievement one of the most fascinating and stimulating that 
has lately appeared. We quote from the preface: “The book 
is intended to show that the secret of every great success has 
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been indomitable resolution and earnest application ; to point 
out how small and mean and common most lives are, in compari- 
gon with what they might be. It teaches youth how to meet life, 
to dare to live in accordance with a noble creed, assuring them 
that all things serve a brave soul, and that the world always 
listens to the man that has a will.” 

The contents is as follows: Moral Sunshine; Blessed be 
Drudgery ; Honesty as a Principle, as a Policy ; Habit, the Ser- 
vant, the Master ; Trifles ; The Conquest of Obstacles ; How to 
Meet Life ; Self-control ; The School of Life ; Being and Seem- 
ing ; Decide ; Tenacity of Purpose; The Art of Keeping Well ; 
Purity is Power; A Home of my Own; Making the Most of 
Life. The volume contains a series of stimulating anecdotes 
showing how energy, force of well-directed will, application, 
lofty purpose, and noble ideals serve to win success even against 
the greatest odds. There are mingled with these and enter- 
tainingly presented a vast mass of valuable information, of 
sound advice not given in the form of preaching, but in the 
graceful style of home talk. Many a young man will draw in- 
spiration from the volume that will aid him in making his life 
work a success. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


An account of the people and events of the brilliant Court of 
the Second Empire, by Impert de Saint-Amand, has been trans- 
lated into English by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. In many re- 
spects this is one of the most brilliant periods in the history of 
France, in which the beautiful Eugenie was the principal social 
figure. While concerning himself with strictly court events, 
the author does not forget the politics of thetime. The volume 
: _ printed and bound. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

ork. 


The youth of our country were given an admirable picture of 
Puritan days in Mary P. Wells Smith’s “Young Puritans of Old 
Hadley.” Ina second book of the series she continues the ad- 
ventures of these young people under the title of The Young 
Puritans in King Philip’s War. Her object is to make real to 
young readers the events of that struggle in the Connecticut 
valley. The author has studied colonial life and history very 
carefully, and she shows the trials, hardships, etc., of that time 
with truth and vividness. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


We doubt if a more attractive or popular holiday book will 
be brought out this season than Ships and Sailors, by R. F. 
Zogbaum and James Barnes. It is oblong in shape 114 by 15 
inches and filled with pictures and songs of the sea. James 
Barnes has sought to supply the lack of songs of the modern 
navy. Jack’s home now being a floating steel fortress instead 
of the sailing vessel of former days. He has expressed the dif- 
ference well in “The Song of Then and Now.” Other songs of 
the modern ship are “The Twelve-inch Gun,” “Brass Bound,” 
“My Girl in Tompkinsville,” “The Captain’s Gig,” “ Bill Swee- 
ney of the Black Gang,” “An Ocean Tramp,” and “The Corinthian 
Crew.” Another division of the book is devoted to old sea 
songs, and in this are songs by John Gay, Charles Dibdin, Cap- 
tain Johns, Charles Kingsley, and others. Still another divis- 
ion takes in gongs of the various American wars, and a fourth 
popular sea ballads. The exceedingly truthful and varied ship 
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and sea scenes depicted by Mr. Zogbaum in black and white and 
color admirably illustrate’ these songs. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $5.00.) 


One of those delightful nonsense books that will help to 
brighten the Christmas season, especially for the young folks, 
bears the title of The Golliwogg at the Seaside. The verses were 
furnished by Bertha Upton and the pictures by Florence K. Up- 
ton. Who the Golliwogg was and what his adventures were 
with his companions we leave the reader to find out. The 
verses are bright and the pictures are well printed in colors, on 
fine heavy paper. The book is oblong in shape, 9 x 11 inches, 
and has an attractive cover. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, London, and Bombay. $2.00.) 


Many Britains have written about the United States, and 
much just complaint has been made of their viewing us 
thru their prejudices. Altho one now and then criticises us 
unjustly, and on a superficial acquaintance, the number of those 
who write ungenerously of America is less than in former 
years. One of the latest of British writers on America is 
James Fullerton Muirhead, who sends forth his observations 
and reflections in a book entitled The Land of Contrasts. Mr. 
Muirhead visited this country in 1888, and again in 1890-93, 
when he spent three years here engaged in preparing “ Baed- 
eker’s Handbook of the United States,” and a third time in 1898, 
when he was seeing the chapters of that work thru the press. 
He thus had more opportunities than the great bulk of Ameri- 
cans to know the people of the country and their institutions. 
While he may be under a misapprehension here and there, the 
general tone of his criticism is moderate and fair. The impres- 
sion of the reader is that he is reading the work of one who 
has thoroly digested his subject. He compares American men, 
women, and children, and society, journalism, literature, sports, 
etc., with what he has found in his own land and strikes a bal- 
ance in favor of one or the other, and just as often as not it is 
in favor of America. His criticisms of the “ Yellow Press” and 
the American small boy will be acknowledged to be just. No 
doubt he has striven to carry out faithfully his original inten- 
tion to dwell “on those features in which John Bull may learn 
from brother Jonathan.” (Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., Boston, New 
York, and London.) 


The popular author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” has se- 
lected and rendered anew a collection of the best fairy stories 
which she simply calls The Fairy Book. Some of these stories 
are Northern, some are Greek, but all have been tested by time 
and have preserved their fascinations for countless generations 
of children. Mrs. Craig has kept the spirit and the story but 
has added to the beauty of them by leaving out some details 
that offend our more scrupulous taste. She has made them ab- 
solutely suitable for children. The book is charmingly illustrated. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 60 cents.) 


A Little Maid of Concord Town is a story of the American 
Revolution, told by Margaret Sidney, the author of the Five 
Little Pepper series. Debby Parlin, the little maid who is the 
heroine of the story, lived in a house near where the famous 
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battle was fought. The alarm, the cartridge making, the Tory 

hunt, the summons, the muster, the coming of the regulars, the 

at the bridge, and the retreat—all form the background 

$1 MS delightful romance. (Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 
OU.) 


Margaret Montfort, by Laura E. Richards, is a new volume in 
the series of which “Three Margarets” was so successful as the 
initial volume. It is a tale of home experience in this author's 
best style. The illustrations are by Ethelred B. Barry. (Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston,) 


A fresh, breezy story of times just before and during the 
civil war is given by that popular author Capt. Chas. King in 
From School to Battlefield. In the earlier chapters is found a 
detailed description of the New York fire department as it was 
forty years ago. The young hero goes to the war and takes 
part in the battle of Bull Run and the operations following it. 
The book is beautifully bound and illustrated. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


To the Lady Gay series, for little readers, has been added a 
story entitled Laura’s Holidays, by Henrietta R. Eliot.- Laura 
Sturgis, of whom this story tells, is just six, and the good times 
she had on all the holidays of the year, from New Year's to 
Christmas, are here set down attractively. Another book of the 
same class is Me and My Dolls, by L. T. Meade, the story of the 
joys and troubles of Miss Bo-Peep and her doll family ; also of 
the strange adventures of Mopsy and Hans. (Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., Boston.) 


The best collection of child poetry that we remember ever to 
have seen is that made by Charlotte Brewster Jordan and en- 
titled Mother-Song and Child-Song. It includes the best songs 
from the best writers living and dead. There are nearly two 
hundred gems packed in the three hundred pages of this book. 
These are carefully indexed by first lines. (I. A. Stokes Co., 
New York.) 


There is no need of impressing the reader with the descrip- 
aive power of Jules Verne—any one who has read “Around the 
World in Eighty Days” knows how faithful and graphic it is. 
In An Antarctic Mystery he tells us about all is known of the 
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frozen south, with the detail that only such a master of compo- 
sition can command. The book was translated from the French 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey ; it is finely illustrated and bound. (J, B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


Beyond the Border is a book in which both author and artist 
have given full play to their fancy and their rollicking humor, 
It would be impossible in a short notice to give an idea of the 
strange adventures of the queer characters in this story ; we are 
carried far beyond the border of sober reality. Artistically it 
is one of the prettiest books we have seen. It is most elabor- 
ately illustrated. The binding is dark green cloth on which an 
intricate gilt design shows beautifully. (R. H. Russell, New 
York.) 


In his little book, The Everlasting Arms, the Rev. Dr, Frances 
E. Clark responds to the poet’s wish for a “ great thought” to 
live upon. He takes for a text the words from Deuteronomy ; 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms. First he distinguishes between worth and value, and 
then he shows that “the most necessary thing in the world, the 
want of which is most universally felt,*is a sure and save refuge.” 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston.) 


Jess is one of those nuggets that J. M. Barrie has dug out of 
Thrums. There is nothing very startling in the incidents re- 
corded ; it is rather a study of character and as such is exquisite. 
Jess; Hendry, her husband; Leeby, their daughter, and the 
other characters, with their eccentricities and broad dialect, are 
living beings. There are several page illustrations. (Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston.) 


Men and medicines are judged by what they do. The great 
cures by Hood's Sarsaparilla gave it a good name everywhere, 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 ol year, is a journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have a 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tus 
Tsacuers’ InstituTs, monthly, $1 a year; Tue Primary Scuoot, monthly, $1 a year; 
EpucaTionaL Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi- 
monthly, 50cents a year; Animats, monthly, $1.50 a year; and Tue Practicat Teach+« , 
monthly, 30 cents a year, Also Books and Aids for teachers, Descriptive circula 

and catalog free. “E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61 E. Ninth Street, New York, 





Subscribe 
now for the 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION .:‘".. 


A. E. WINSHIP, - - - _— - Editor. 


BECAUSE new subscribers will receive, free of charge, a copy of Winship's “LIFE OF HORACE MANN,” cloth binding— 
Price, 50 cts.—and a full year’s subscription to January, 1g00—ALL FOR $2.50. This Offer is limited to the month of January. 


THE JOURNAL has a feast of good things to offer its subscribers during the coming year. It will continue to be what it has 
been for nearly a quarter of a century, a professional journal in the highest sense, an educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily 
help. Wecan only mention a few of the most prominent features: 
ILLUSTRATED STUDIES OF BIRDS. STUDIES ON AMERICAN MASTERPIECES—Illustrated. 


By Annie B. Parker, who knows birds, and how to help others to know A valuable series by well-known writers. 


them. 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


ART STUDIES—For Class Use. . 3 : ; ee 
i : alee: : A notable series of studies of the classics required for admission to 
A brilliant series by Mrs. Rydingsvard, who has no superior in this college by expert secondary teachers 
line of work. ) . 


ANIMAL STUDIES. 
A delightful series of articles on animals, domestic and foreign. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
The best articles ever published on this subject for school use. 


HOLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES. 
A charming series by Pamela McArthur Cole. 


EDUCATIONAL MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES. 
Mr. Winship’s best work in biographical studies. 








SOME PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS : 


J. M. GREENWOOD, A. W. Epson, A. M. HAMMERS, 
RICHARD G, BOoneE, WILbuR F. Gorpy, MArY R. DAvIs, 
GEO. H. MARTIN, SARAH L. ARNOLD, Dr. MARA L, PRATT, 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED | HENRY SABIN, 
and hundreds of others will contribute to the JouRNAL during the coming year. 


EARL BARNES, 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, 
Dr. T. M. BALLIET, 


CoRA SHERMAN, 
WILL S. MONROE, 
| Dr. B, A. HINSDALE, 


Nature study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to prepare programmes and exercises for the proper 
observance of the birthdays of noted men, and all school holidays. A frequent pictorial supplement will be given with the JourNAL, as during the past year. 

If you have never used the JouRNAL, give it a trial during the coming year and be convinced of its merits. Subscription Rates: $1.00 for five 
months; $2.00 a year in clubs of two or more to one P. 0. address; $2 50 a year, single subscriptions. Three wees free. ¢#-Remember our Special 
Offer, during the month of January, to New Subscribers: A full Year’s subscription, to January, 1900, and a copy of the ‘‘LIFE OF HORACE MANN,” 
bound in cloth, all for $2 50. You must mention this offer if you want the Lire or HorRAcE MANN. 


203 Michigan Av., Chicago. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Published Weekly by 
E. has KELLOGG & co., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tue Scnoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


_ SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


- -—— + way 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scuoot JouRNAL as an siverdilag medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
The Peace Treaty. 


After weeks of discussion the treaty of 
poses between Spain and the United States 

as been completed. The treaty itself oc- 
cupies comparatively little space; the doc- 
ument (or protocol) accompanying it makes 
a good-sized volume, and contains every 
written statement presented on both sides 
during the conference. 

It is to be noted that, in spite of the long 
and elaborate arguments of the Spaniards, 
the Americans did not yield a single im- 

ortant point. At the session on Decem- 

er g the Spaniards presented a vigorous 
protest, in which they declared they had 
yielded to force, and invoked the con- 
science of the nations against the abuse of 
the rights of nations of which they had 
been the victims. A notable part of the 
protest is the following: 

“But these concessions, which we are 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 





and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 
DAII sorts of stores eel it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people se it. 


obliged to make, touch us less than the in- 
sult which has been inflicted on our nation 
by President McKinley in his message. 

e again protest solemnly against the ac- 
cusation hurled against us in connection 
with the Maine, and we intend to submit 
the question to an international tribunal, 
comprised of England, France and Ger- 
many, to determine who shall bear the 
responsibility of the catastrophe.” 

he part of President McKinley’s mes- 
sage to which the Spaniards object so 
strongly is the following: “On the 15th of 
February last, occurred the destruction of 
the battleship Maine while rightfully lying 
in the harbor of Havana on a mission of 
international courtesy and good will—a 
catastrophe the suspicious nature and 
horror of which stirred the nation’s heart 
profoundly. It is a striking evidence of 
the poise and sturdy good sense distin- 
guishing our national character that this 
shocking, blow, falling upon a generous 
people already — touched by preced- 
ing events in Cuba, did not move them to 
an instant desperate resolve to tolerate no 
longer the existence of a condition of dan- 
ger and disorder at our doors that made 
possible such a deed, by whomsoever 
wrought. Yet the instinct of justice pre- 
vailed and the nation anxiously awaited 
the result of a searching investigation at 
once set on foot. The finding of the naval 
board of inquiry established that the origin 
of the explosion was external, by a subma- 
rine mine, and only halted, thru lack of 
positive testimony, to fix the responsibil- 
ity of its authorship.” 

The full text of the treaty is not yet 
known and will not be until it is presented 
to the senate. as the senators on the com- 
mission believe itis not proper to reveal its 
contents until then. Itis known, however 
that the treaty contains thirteen or four 
teen articles. The principal articles pro- 
vide for the cession aad evacuation of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine isl- 
ands, and the political, administrative, and 
financial results thereof: the acquirement 
by the United States of public property, 
and the relinquishment of archives. The 
articles of secondary importance determine 
the status of Spanish subjects remaining 
in the ceded territories and unfinished law 
suits and contracts, and guarantee the 
same terms to Spanish shipping and mer- 
chandise as imposed upon American ship- 
ping and merchandise in the Philippine 
islands for ten years. The status of Span- 
ish commerce in the West Indies 1s left to 
be settled later. 

An important provision is the guarantee 
of religious freedom in the ceded territo- 
ries on the same terms as the Florida treaty, 
the Americans having steadfastly refused 
to incorporate any guarantee of the United 
States’ determination to favor the property 
of the Catholic Church, leaving it subject 
to the general laws on the same footing as 
private property. 

The Spaniards express their intention 
of sending consuls to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines without delay, The 
government at Washington officially denies 
the report that any offer to buy the Philip- 

ines from Japan, or any other nation, has 
beet considered J 


A Woman Elected Prosecuting Attorney. 


Mrs. Merrie L. Abbott, who ran for pro- 
secuting attorney in Ogemaw county, 
Mich., on the Silver 
Democratic ticket at the 
last election, and was 
elected, according to the 
returns, by a ran eg of 
six votes, is the first 
woman in that state, or 
in the world, to be elected 
to such an office. The 








: nated her as a joke, so it 
meg.w.cagsorr iS Said, but she took it 
seriously and made such a canvass as to 
astonish everybody. She is bright. witty, 
and attractive and won votes by the sheer 








force of her personality. Graduating from 


Silver Democrats nomi-: 


the law department of the University of 
Michigan, she became in ashort time a 
clever, clear-headed lawyer, more than a 
match for most of her associates at the 
bar. The constitutionality of a woman 
holding the office will probably have to be 
tested, before she can begin her duties as 
prosecuting attorney. 


Another Big Railroad Combination. 


A new railroad combination has been 
formed to take the place of the Joint Traf- 
fic Association which was declared <llegal 
by the United States supreme court. e 
first step in the movement was an alliance 
between the Vanderbilt lines and the Penn- 
sylvania system, which will enable them to 
dictate all railroad rates. After the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad is released from 
the receivership, every railroad between 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, as well as other Atlantic ports, and 
Chicago. St. Louis and other Mississippi 
river points will be under the control of 
parties to an alliance between the two prin- 
cipal systems. , 


The Ruler of Bulgaria. 


_ Prince Ferdinand, ruler of Bulgaria, 
an attempt on whose life was recently 
made, is the youngest 
son of the late Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Co- 
burg and Gotha, and a 
oe of King Louis 

Philippe. He was born 
~ February 26, 1861, and 

was elected prince of 
Bulgaria by unanimous 
vote of the national as- 
sembly Teles, 1887.. He 
assumed the govern- 
ment on August 14, 1887, in succession to 
Prince Alexander, who abdicated Septem- 
ber 7, 1886. Prince Ferdinand’s election 
was confirmed by the Turkish government 
and by the great powers in March, 1896. 
He was married on April 20, 1893, to Marie 
Louise, eldest daughter of Duke Robert 
of Parma. They have two sons and a 
daughter. 
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% If you have coughed and 
§ coughed until the lining mem- 
® brane of your throat andlungs 
s is inflamed, . 


§ Scott’s Emulsion 


% of Cod-liver Oil will soothe, 

R strengthen and probably cure. ¢ 

® The cod-liver oil feeds and g 

% strengthens the weakened tis- { 

® sues. The glycerine soothes 

® and heals them. The. hypo- 

® phosphites of lime and soda 

® impart tone and vigor. Don’t 

® neglect these coughs. One ¢ 

® bottle of the Emulsion may do ¢ 

§ more for you now than ten 
can do later on. Be sure you 
get SCOTT’S Emulsion. 


All druggists ; 50c. and $z.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods. 


Hemstitched Damask Table Cloths 
and Napkins, 
Lace and Linen Tea Cloths, 
Luncheon Sets, Scarfs and Centre 
Pieces. 


Quilts, Comfortables. 


Austrian Blankets, Down Pillows, 
Towels and Towellings. 


Proadovay As 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





a 
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“BIRD TALKS. 


By Prof. W. E. SCOTT, 
(PRINCETON, ‘4 J.) 

This well-known naturalist and 
author of “BIRD STUDIES,” an il- 
lustrated book of the birds of EAST- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE: on 

“ ” 
before Teachers’ Ciubs, Institutes, 
Schools, etc, 
For terms, address as above. 





nee nant Salts its going at $1.95. 
CREW SUIT FREE for any of these suits 
which don’t give mg ge | Aa. ‘ 
u 8 ou 
No Money. Cut this 


id to us, | Cabot Lodge. 


state of boy andsay whether’ large or 
all for age, and we will send you the 
express, 6.0.D. ., Subject to examin- 

ou can examine it at your express 

office and if found perfectly satisfactory 

ual to suits sold in your town for 


our express agent our special 
Yi ps dad expt the 





pa: 
ng, Cla: tent  interlining, ped- 
orcing silk and linen sewing, fine 
rouchont, a suit ong be o + ome would 
— 
vercoats or > for = a T0109 

le Book No. 90C, contains fashion ee 

measure — full instructions how to order. 
ms — He oat to order from $5.00 up. 


Address, 
SEARS, R ROEBUCK & h CO. ‘ine.), Chi Chicago, | Ul. 
thoroughly reliable. 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are 
AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY 


ALARY secs 
90 O20 ir ssa 


patent Hy ey or ladies wanted in each 
state to in their own and nearby 
counties, itis malady office ae conducted at home. 


——~“ LA understand. 


no commissloa, 
GolpETEN, RELIABLE MANAGERS 


Frelnge self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Dominion Company, Dept. 4 87. Chicago. TL 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 























Gold in British Columbia. 


Edward A. Bartl, a mining expert of 
Scranton, Pa., recently returned from an 
expedition to British Co- 
lumbia and reports that he 
finds it richer in gold than 
the Klondike region. He 
started into the undiscov- 
ered country from Edmon- 
ton, with five other men 
following the Indian trail 
to Lesser Slave lake. They 
traveled on horseback to 
the Peace river, and thence by boat as far 
as Fort St. John. Proceeding to near the 
source of the Findlay river, they were 
obliged to turn back owing to ‘lack of pro- 
visions. He staked out some valuable 
mica mines on the Findlay river, and 
brought back some beautiful specimens of 
virgin gold, some of the nuggets being as 
large as pigeon eggs. 


An Egg-Shaped Church. 

Architect Kelly has drawn plans for a 
church in Buffalo, N. Y., that will be the 
oddest-looking church building in the 
world, as it will be egg-shaped. The plans 
specify a building structure, sixty feet lon 
and thirty-five feet wide. At the larger en 
is to be a tower forty feet high, in which 
the entrance will be situated. The entire 
structure, it is held, will act as a sounding 
board, so that words spoken in an ordinary 
conversational tone can be hear. in any 
part of the building. 











Literary Notes. 


The Macmillan Company will publish 
shortly Kipling’s letters on the British 
navy. 


Charles Dana Gibson has drawn a por- 
trait of Theodore Roosevelt from life; and 
it will appear as a frontispiece of the Jan- 
uary Scribner's. Col. Roosevelt's account 

of “The Rough Riders,” written during 

the heat of the campaign, begins in this 
= It will be a popular series of ar- 
ticles. 


New editions of Cartoons of Our War 
With Spain, Heroes of Our War with 
Spain, Tekla, ~%,4 ecord, A Yankee 
Boy’s Success, and Domitia, are announced 
le | by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Scribners publish this week Zhe Song 
of the Wave and Other Poems, by George 
It will be a volume of in- 
spiring personal verse. 


Mr. Irving Emerson, director of Music 
in the Hartford, Conn., high school, has 
compiled a new High School Hymnal, 
which will be published in December by 


at D. C. Heath. Mr. Emerson's long ap 
‘| rience in this work insures a large sale 
t- | the book. 


George Routledge & Sons announce 
The Sleepy Kin, ng a new fairy tale by Sey- 
mour Hicks and Aubrey Hopwood. 


The Werner School Book Company 
have in press another vo ume in their 
“Four Great Americans” series, Four 
American Poets, by Sherwin Cody. This 
volume takes up the life stories of Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier,and Poe This is the 
fourth volume in the series, the others 





taking up great Americans, American 


Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





“T had salt rheum on my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
I could wish.’”’ A. D. HAGEY, Elroy, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Biood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


H 1’s Pills are prompt, efficient and 


easy in effect. 25 cents, 
In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffetin & Co., New York. 


The faet that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicazv 
have ordered 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OUCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 
is a sufficient guarantee 2s to its quality. Send sc. 
to cover postaye, and we will send youa free sample. 

J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


Manufacturers of Chicago 
School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rucm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 

‘“‘T endorse Our TimMEs. The pupils en- 
joy it. It has been very beneficial to them.” 

Lucy B. JONEs, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, m ~ A ge a 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over r, subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and w send you two 
wy for trial—a map of North America 
a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
is 


E.L.KELLOCC & CO.., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 











New York, 
7o Fitth Ave. 











“Trmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


eon As 





Bwhatea men say.” 
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The Ideal Sight Restorer. 


MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THS 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC. 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION, 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—he Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine A regular Medical 
College, holding sessions from 
March to September. Four 
years’ graded course, Twenty 
Professors. Excelient clirics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories, 
Abundant dissecting material. 
Living costs one-third less than 
in Winter, No other great city 
has a climate allowing study al) 
Summer, Co-educational, For 
Catalogue or other information, 
apply to 








STUDY 
Medicine 
during 
the 
Summer. por Eng 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 











Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 


ee Se VOB BOB 
; At the End of Your Journey you will 


Proprietors. 














find ita great convenience to go right over 


to 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 

Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
ee 
AND THIS AD. ané 


we will send youthis 
BIG 800- id new 


pth Ait tinnd 


US ONE DOLLA 
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pelts HELLS 
LY & CO., [PUREST BES 
ST-TROY. PRanaeeA 

CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES Fi 


OYQNETRPELELOUNP RY 


Oniy High Class, Best 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Chespest for Price GHURCH 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only- 


‘SCHOOL BELLS sett? 


C0} ti '. ‘erms, r) 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md, 


= 
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patriots, and American naval heroes, re- 
spectively. The books are admirably 
suited for supplementary reading in the 
schools, 


Major Edward Stuart Wortley, who 
commanded the Arab irregular forces in 
the Soudan campaign with Kitchener, has 
written for the January Serzbmer’s a stirrin: 
account of the operations on the east ban 
of the Nile. 


Just the Thing for Vertical Writing. 


It is interesting to note when a new need 
is felt in any field of effort, how quick 
inventive genius is to respond to it, pro- 
ducing something that just meets the re- 
quirements. Thus the new patterns of 
pens introduced by Joseph Gillott are ad- 
mirably adapted to the unshaded styles of 
vertical writing. As originally devised 
the series consisted of the 1045 verticular 
pen, 1046 vertigraph pen, and 1047 multi- 
script pen. Recent additions are the 1065 
official pen, 1066 registry pen, and 1067 
arrowhead pen. These pens, according to 
individual need, will be found to meet, 
very exactly, the requirements of the ver- 
tical systems. Their superior quality and 
cheapness are points that gain favor for 
them wherever they are used. If the local 
dealer does not keep them, send to Joseph 
Gillott & Sons, 91 John street, N. Y. 


Rheumatic Pains. 


As the season is now approaching when 
they become more common, a word re- 
garding their management will not be 
amiss. The value of Antikamnia in these 
affections is not to be questioned, for it un- 
doubtedly has a curative action. Patients 
will not be satisfied with the assurance 
that they will find relief in a few days. 
They are suffering pain and desire relief, 
the sooner, the better. Antikamnia given 
by means of the tablets (which contain five 
grains each), crushed, taken every two or 
three hours will produce desired results. 
This method is especially recommended 
in chronic cases, where the pain is not so 
severe, but constant. 


Florida. 


Each year witnesses a marked increase 
in the popularity of Florida as a winter 
resort. Its climate is perfect, and with 
the great improvements which have re- 
cently been made, it has become a verit- 
able paradise for winter tourists. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for its usual series of fort- 
nightly tours to Jacksonville during the 
season. January 24, February 7 and 21, 
and March 7 are the dates selected. The 

arties will travel between New York and 
| pat getintN in special trains of Pullman 
dining and sleeping cars, and the rate in- 
cludes, for the first three tours, transporta- 
tion, Pullman berth, and meals on special 
train in each direction. Two weeks will 
be allowed in Florida, affording ample 
time to visit the principal points of inter- 
est, including a trip to Guba. Rate for 
the last tour covers transportation only 
returning, but tickets for this tour will be 
good to return by regular trains until May 


99. 
New York, $50; Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, $48; Erie, 
$54.85; Pittsburg, $53, and proportionate 
rates from all other points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. W. 
oyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLions of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs WinpD Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarrHa@a. Sold by Druggists 
in my? part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
— no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ttle, 











This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
swith $10.00 orders. 


BOYS:“GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER OFFERED. 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

with $5, $7, and 810 
orders. Now is your chanee 
to get orders for our Teas, 
Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select.—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P, 0. Box 289 NEW YORE,N Y. 





OUR 1899. MACKINTOSH 


D NO MONEY, cut this ad- 
out and send to us, state your height and 
weight, bust measare, length of garmeat 

from collar down back te waist line, 
and waist line to bottom ,of skirt 
> state color wanted and we wil. 
Maseud you this maekintosh by ex- 

press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
amination; exa: 






e and try 


greatest value you ever saw or 


iti sracial OFFER PRICE, 63-75, 
ard express 










pina 
sweep Ca) an 
anteod nee tacyieand 





ae 
seas noe UeR eee sy 
Roebuck thoroughly reliable. 


SEARS BUCK | 
Schl JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adaptea 
to the individual needs of writers. 
established. 8 ible. S§ 
Instructors experienced and 





tent. 
Students successful and . Best 
of references. Write tor descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No $4 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Standard English Classics 


Edited by Competent Scholars, with Special Reference to 
College Requirements List, 1899-1902. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation | Pope’ s Translation of the Iliad. 
With America. * oks I, VI, XXII, and XXIV: Edited by 


Edited by Basmmoxp Lamont, Associate Pro- WILLiam TAPPAN. 85 conte. 


f f Rhetoric in Br U ty. 40cti P : 
conor of Bnovoric in Brown University. cts. | George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Tennyson’ s The Princess. Edited by R. Apetarpe Witnam, Teacher of 


Edited by ALBERT 8. Coox, Professor of the English in the Latin High School, Somerville, 
English Language and Literature in Yale Mass. 50 cents. 
40 cts 


—— |\Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. | Edited by L. R. Ginps. 2% cents. 
Ho hs the Meehan ket Hick wok etdanatt s Vicar of Wakefield. 
ton, Mass. Boards. 30 cents. 40 cents. 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 


Edited by Herserr A. Smuiru, Instructor in Edited by Mary E. LITCHFIELD, Editor of 
English in Yale University. Paper. 25cts. | | Spencer’s “ Britomart.” 


Macaulay's Essay on Addison. ‘Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


Edited by Herpert A. Surru, Instructor i: Edited by Rev. Dr. ‘ . 85 cts. 
English fh Yale University. 85 cents. ; . y Rev, De, Hamas N. Hopson. $5 cts 


Macaulay's Essays on Addison ‘Edmund Burke's Letter to a 
and Milton Noble Lord. 
. . : Edited by Ausert H. Smyrn, Professor of tl 
Combined in one volume, 50 cents. English Language and Cheeatere in the 
Dryden's Palamon znd Artite. Philadelphia Central High School. 30 cents. 
Edited by G. E. Exsot, Jr., Instructor i : 
English, Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 35 COOper’s Last of the Mohicans. 


cents. Edited by Joun B. Dunnar, Instruc oe. in 
' : English, Boys’ High School. Brooklyn, N 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tar- 
tars. Milton's Paradise Lost, Booxs 


I and II., and Lycidas. 


Edited by Homer B. Spraaus. 40 cents. 


Edited by W. E. Smronns, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Knox Cottage. 380 cents. 


Correspondence cordially invited regarding our Stand- 
ard English Classics, and will receive prompt attention. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO ' ATLANTA 


"AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION, 
With Annotated Selections, - + $ 1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - 


PITHY EF EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 
“No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 
“Tt is emg A best in its line that I have seen.” 
‘“*T think very oe of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 
“Tam just as we eased with it and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 
have ne that for two years.’ 
h gsc and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 





$17.00 


same Bon 

“Tam avery favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 

“The book gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adapted to our work.” 


With igerait. Cévvuspendance invited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


TOILET PAPER 


TEESE CEES KE ASHE HEE 
Our paper adopted by the 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

of New York for 1898. 


We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 














For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New. York City 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 


New York 





For: 
your pastor 


Interlinear Scriptures, the latest and most at- 
tractive and practical novelty for every-da: 
use on the clergyman’ . $4.00 to $12, 00. 
New-Testament Lexicon. 


your teacher 


Teachers’ Aids, of many kinds. 50 cts, to $2.00. 


your boys and girls 
Speakers, plays, debates, dictionaries, transla- 
tions, and schoolbooks of all the publishers, 
your parents 
Complete alphabetical catalogue of the school- 
books of all the publishers — second-hand 
as well as new enabling a marked reduc- 
| tionin the expe nse for schoolbooks. This 
catalogue mailed free if you mention thisad, 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Se hoolbooks of att publishers at one store, 








For the holidays 
or any other days 





























FLORIDA and CUBA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
and 
Florida Central é& Peninsular R.R. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


To the — Resorts of Georgia, 
Flor ida, Nassau and Cuba. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE THE YEAR ROUND. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK. 
4 20 P M The Washington and 
ay. Southwestern Vestibuled 
: Limited. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Cars New York to Savannah, 
Everett, (connection for Brunswick), 
Jacksonville, Ocala and Tampa, connect- 
ing with P. 8.8. Line for Havana (also 
carrying first-class coach, Dining Cars 
New York to Charlotte), Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars New York to Au- 
gusta, connections at Trenton for Aiken. 


12 05 A M U. De Fast Mail. Pullman 
: em* Drawing-room Sleeping 
igtaael Cars NewYork to Savannah 
and Jacksonville, connecting at Jackson- 
ville with parlor cars to all points on 
Florida East Coast, connecting at Miami 
with Florida East Coast Steamship Co. 
for Havana (Nassau after Jan. 10th), also 
for Tampa and points on the West Coast 
of Florida. 
il 50 A, M Resumes Service Jan. 16 
' 1899. The New York and 
pally ExcePT Florida Limited, finest 
oma train in the World, opera- 
ted solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exclusively of Din- 
ing, Library, Observation, Compartment 
and Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, also 
carrying Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping 
Car New York to Aiken, excellent service 
to Augusta. 
Fer Sleeping Car reservations, information, etc., 
ep on or address, 


EX, 8. THWEATT 
B Pes Agt,, Southern R'y, 


avi aeereie ¥: 


3. L. ADAM 
Gen E. Agt., F. o &P.RR, 
358 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. 0. MaecDONELL, 
‘Gen’'l Pas. Agt., F.C. & P. RR. Gen Pax Age, rout Ry. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Washington. D, C, 


























